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The Problem of Canadian 
Union 1822-1828 


WILLIAM ORMSBY 


THE DIVISION of the old province of Quebec in 1791 was an attempt to 
provide a solution for the problem created by the presence of two 
distinct cultures within a single geographic unit. A perfect solution 
may have been impossible—certainly the arrangement of 1791 had 
prominent defects. A boundary line drawn to separate the two cultures 
unavoidably deprived Upper Canada of an ocean port. It might have 
been assumed that the partition was based upon a recognition that the 
two cultures would continue to exist side by side. Yet William Pitt, 
speaking in the House of Commons, sanguinely predicted that the 
division would result in the assimilation of French-Canadian culture. 
Upper Canada, he anticipated, would provide such a splendid example 
of the superiority of English laws and institutions that Lower Canada 
would eagerly renounce the old laws and customs to emulate her pro- 
gressive neighbour. However, if assimilation was desired, the Con- 
stitutional Act was not the means of attaining it. 

Actually, there was no desire to force anglicism or assimilation on 
French Canadians. Yet, when they revealed a tendency to use their 
numerical superiority in the Assembly to protect their way of life, the 
British reaction was one of astonishment which soon dissolved into 
more bitter feelings. It was natural that French Canada should resent 
and oppose any measure designed to accelerate the development and 
settlement of the province. Such measures could only be regarded as 
anglicization in disguise. Extensive immigration would result in the 
submergence of French-Canadian culture. While one can understand 
the attitude of the French-speaking population, it is also possible to 
appreciate the British point of view. It seemed unreasonable that 
French Canada should expect to bar the door to progress, to arrest 
the development of the country’s resources, and to discourage British 
immigration. From the beginning, Lower Canada contained the basic 
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elements of a storm which would eventually overturn the constitutional 
settlement of 1791. 

By 1810 the imperial Government was ready to agree with Craig 
that it had been a mistake to grant Lower Canada representative 
government, but it was quite unprepared to accept his advice that the 
constitution should be suspended. As a substitute, the union of the two 
Canadas was considered briefly, but it too was dismissed. The horrible 
example of the American Revolution had made the Government 
extremely reluctant to bring colonial constitutional questions before 
Parliament. Reporting from England, whence he had gone to urge 
action on the Governor's recommendations, Craig’s secretary, Ryland, 
wrote, “I plainly perceive that this Ministry is weak, very weak, that 
they are sensible of the utility and even the necessity of the measures 
you have proposed, and at the same time are afraid to bring them 
forward lest they should be taken advantage of in Parliament by the 
a. In 1819 the Duke of Richmond recommended union as 

e cure for the constitutional ills of Lower Canada, but although his 
recommendation was enthusiastically endorsed by the Montreal 
mercantile element it went unheeded. It was not until 1822 that the 
imperial Government ventured to bring in a bill to unite Upper and 
Lower Canada. The union movement of the 1820's provides an 
interesting case study in which the various pro- and anti-union forces 
may be observed at work. 

To the proponents of union the situation in 1822 seemed to present 
an auspicious occasion for the promotion of their plan. In Lower 
Canada the contest for control of the purse had developed into a 
bitter conflict between the Governor and the Assembly.? Upper 
Canada’s lack of an ocean port had been overcome by a working 
agreement with Lower Canada whereby both provinces shared the 
revenue collected at the port of Quebec. However, when the agree- 
ment expired in 1819 the Lower Canadian Legislature was embroiled 
in internal disputes and no delegates were appointed to confer with 
Upper Canada’s representatives until 1821. When the representatives 
of both provinces finally met they parted without reaching any agree- 
ment. Deprived of a share of the customs revenue, Upper Canada was 
without the necessary funds to finance her ambitious public works 
programme. In exasperation the Legislature appealed to the imperial 
Government and sent Attorney General John Beverly Robinson to 
England as a special commissioner to present the Upper Canadian 
case. 


1Robert Christie, History of the Late Province of Lower Canada (6 vols., Montreal, 
1866), VI, 131, Ryland to Craig, Aug. 10, 1810. 

2D. G. Creighton, “The Struggle for Financial Control in Lower Canada, 1818- 
1831,” Canadian Historical Review, XII (June, 1931), 120-44. 
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In 1791 the Montreal merchants and their partners in — had 
endeavoured to prevent the division of the old province of Quebec. 


Before the bar of the House of Commons, Adam Lymburner, the 
merchants’ representative, had argued that the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River system constituted an economic and a geographic 
unit which it would be sheer folly to rend asunder. Lymburner’s 
mission was a failure because his argument had been based upon 


economic and geographic factors while policy was being determined 
by sociological and cultural factors. The mercantile element in Lower 
Canada was, from the outset, a potentially strong pro-union force. By 
1822 the merchants had been reinforced by more recent English- 
speaking settlers in the Eastern Townships and they were ready to 
give their argument a broader base. 

Upon learning of Robinson’s appointment the Montreal firm of 
Hart, Logan, and Company passed the information on to Edward 
Ellice. It was reported, they stated, that Robinson would urge the 
British Government to take over the regulation of the port of Quebec 
and thus place both provinces on an equal footing. Such half measures 
were to be deprecated as illusory expedients which “weak or ignorant 
administrations adopt to remove evils to a little distance or to serve 
their own temporary or narrow views of convenience.” The Montreal 
merchants hoped that union would be proposed as a far better 
alternative and that “every energy of the commercial men” would be 
a to bring it about. Mingling sociological and cultural factors 
with the purely economic, they asserted that “there really . . . [was] 
no hope of rendering Canada useful as an appendage to the British 
Empire, rendering it a proper asylum for emigrants and of ever 
developing its commercial resources except by the great measure of 
uniting Upper and Lower Canada.”* 

If he was not already lobbying for union, Ellice must have com- 
menced immediately upon receipt of the letter, for by March 11 Lord 
Bathurst had the measure under consideration. Wishing to take 
advantage of Sir John Sherbrooke’s familiarity with the Lower 
Canadian situation, Bathurst asked him if union would have a “bene- 
ficial effect.” In reply Sherbrooke stated that if Lower Canada was 
unchanged since his departure, “union would be very desirable pro- 
vided it could be established on proper principles, so that the undue 
influence of the Assembly should be somewhat controlled and the 
power of the Crown increased.” He cautioned that “considerable 
difficulty must be expected before [union] could be reconciled with 
the jarring interests of the inhabitants and the variety of wild opinions 


8Public Archives of Canada, Q 332-1, 114-5, Hart, Logan, and Company to Edward 
Ellice, Jan. 31, 1822. 
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so generally entertained.” Sherbrooke was at pains to correct Bathurst's 
impression of Upper Canada as a bastion of imperial loyalty. Notin 
that circumstances had changed considerably since 1791, he added, 
“I could not avoid remarking, when I was in Upper Canada, that in 
many instances a stronger bias prevailed in favour of the American 
rather than the British form of Government.” Lower Canadian Roman 
Catholics, on the other hand, had a “rooted antipathy” to the govern- 
ment of the United States. “Whatever may be the fate of the Upper 
Province,” Sherbrooke declared, “the Americans will never be able to 
establish themselves in Lower Canada, whilst this feeling is 
cherished.” 

When Robinson arrived in England on March 22, he found that 
Receiver General John Caldwell and Solicitor General Charles 
Marshall of Lower Canada together with Edward Ellice had already 
attended several conferences at the Colonial Office on the subject of 
union. Although the Cabinet had made no final decision, the Under- 
Secretary, Mr. Wilmot, had become an ardent supporter of the measure 
and Marshall had a draft bill ready should the Government decide to 
proceed. Early in April, while union was still in abeyance, Wilmot 
requested Robinson to prepare a draft bill for the regulation of trade 
between Upper and Lower Canada, and also for the division of 
customs duties collected on imports by sea. Because Caldwell and 
Marshall were on the point of returning to Canada, he was asked to 
prepare his bill as soon as possible in order that they might comment 
on it before their departure. By working into the early hours of the 
morning Robinson was able, the next day, to hand in the draft of a 
measure which he asserted would provide “indemnity for the past and 
security for the future.”® 

About the middle of April when he was asked to attend conferences 
at the Colonial Office with Ellice, Osgoode, Monk, Caldwell, and 
Marshall, Robinson began to realize the Cabinet were considering sub- 
merging his bill in a larger measure for a legislative union of Upper 
and Lower Canada.° He was in a quandary. Vague rumours regarding 
union had been circulating in Upper Canada before his departure, but 
when he had mentioned the subject to Sir Peregrine Maitland he had 
refused to express an opinion.” Union lay outside the terms of reference 


4Q 163-1, 186-8, Sherbrooke to Bathurst, March 14, 1822. 

5P.A.C., Upper Canada Sundries (hereafter cited as U.C.S.), vol. 56, Robinson to 
Wilmot, April 9, 1822. 

6Robinson contradicts himself as to the moment of the British Government’s decision 
to proceed with union. See U.C.S., vol. 56, Robinson to Hillier, April 22, 1822; ibid., 
vol. 57, Robinson to Hillier, July 13, 1822, and Robinson to Maitland, July 16, 1822. 
However, all available evidence indicates the decision was made between April 17 and 
25. 
tIbid., vol. 57, Robinson to Maitland, July 16, 1822. 
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ven Robinson by the Upper Canadian Legislature. The measure had 
a so little discussed within the province that he had no way of 
knowing how it would be received. For his own part Robinson had, at 
first, favoured the idea of union, but even before he left Upper Canada 
reflection upon the subject had induced him “to hesitate at least.” He 
would have preferred “to hesitate” until he could obtain advice from 
Upper Canada, but faced with the necessity of an immediate decision 
he pronounced against the union. “The state of things in Lower Canada 
made . . . [the Cabinetj desirous of doing it,” he informed Maitland’s 
secretary, Hillier, “and the differences between the two provinces 
furnished an additional pretense—but the truth is they were rushing 
into the matter without seeing all the consequences and had it been 
carried in the shape it was proposed, all our difficulties wd. have 
remained and we shd have been placed permanently on very bad 

und.”* 

In an effort to alter the objectionable features of Marshall’s draft, 
if not to forestall it completely, Robinson submitted statements on 
the various aspects of union. He also discussed the measure at length 
with Ellice, “the great promoter of the union,” Osgoode, Wilmot, and 
Lord Bathurst. On Sunday, April 21, he spent the day with Wilmot 
and came away feeling he had convinced him that “a perfect union 
of the two Provinces wd be an inconvenient & rather dangerous 
experience.”*® Two days later he embodied his opinions in a formal 
submission to the Colonial Office. Although the original reasons for 
the division of the province were apparently still valid, Robinson 
admitted they should not be allowed to impede union if there was 
any evidence that such a measure would render the colony more 
valuable to the mother country, or promote its security and welfare. 
In his opinion union was not the means to attain these ends. It would 
not solve the dispute between Upper and Lower Canada since the 
claim of the former for arrears would remain. “As to any inconvenience 
that may be felt from an entire prepondarence of French Canadians in 
the Legislature of Lower Canada,” Robinson contended, “. . . the 
certainty of their being counteracted by an union [was neither] . . . 
near eno’ or dear eno’ to make it advisable on that ground.” French 
Canadians, he asserted, were as loyal and as attached to the British 
Government as any portion of his Majesty’s subjects. The civil list 
controversy in Lower Canada could be attributed to the natural desire 
of popular assemblies to gain control of the appropriation of revenues. 
“If therefore,” he continued, “an idea that the United Legislature 
would . . . be more reasonable than the present Assembly of Lower 


8Ibid., vol. 56, Robinson to Hillier, April 22, 1822. 
®T bid. 
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Canada, should seem to render the union desirable, I do not think the 
expectation would be justified by the event.” 

Robinson granted that the union promised potential advantages in 
the future. A more perfect community of interests and feelings could 
be expected; a uniform militia system could be developed; and it was 
even possible that the entire colony might gradually become more 
completely British in language, laws, education, and general temper. 
A uniform regulation of trade would result, and future difficulties 
about duties and drawbacks would be eliminated. Nonetheless, he 
remained “doubtful of the prudence of disturbing the present system 
of things established in the provinces in the prospect of these rather 
distant and indefinite advantages.” It would be difficult for Upper 
Canada to find capable men who could leave their own affairs for some 
time to attend meetings of the Legislature held at a distance. A more 
important objection was the “extreme jealousy and repugnance” with 
which French Canadians would almost certainly regard union. 
Robinson considered it probable that they would not only be more 
assiduous in their attempts to restrict any increase in the English 
population of Lower Canada, but also would take vengeance upon 
Upper Canada by refusing appropriations for public improvements. 
“It perhaps deserves also to be considered,” he suggested, with a 
prophetic glance to the future, “how far it is politic upon national 
grounds to unite two colonies now distinct, thereby involving on all 
occasions the politics of one with those of the other, giving to them 
the means of making common cause in any unfortunate dissension 
which might arise, and rendering any imaginary grievance a cause of 
irritation and difficulty in two governments, whereas otherwise it 
might but affect the tranquility of one.”*° 

In an effort to side-step the union, Robinson drafted an alternative 
proposal calling for the United Legislature to assemble every three or 
four years to pass laws for the regulation of trade. As late as April 22 
he predicted that this measure would be adopted, but in a subsequent 
interview Bathurst raised strong objections and the proposal was 
dropped." Robinson realized that even without the financial disagree- 
ment between Upper and Lower Canada, union would likely have 
been proposed, so strongly was “the expediency of giving . . . [the two 
provinces] an United Legislature . . . impressed upon the minds of all 
persons. . . .”"* Under the circumstances he saw no alternative but to 

100 163-1, 99 ff. Considerations on the Expediency of Giving a United Legislature to 


the Provinces of Canada by an Act to be passed during the present Parliament. Enclosed 
in Robinson to Wilmot, April 23, 1822. 


11U.C.S., vol. 56, Robinson to Hillier, April 22, 1822; and ibid., vol. 57, Robinson to 
Hillier, Aug. 23, 1822. 


12]bid., vol. 56, Robinson to Hillier, May 16, 1822. 
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co-operate in the preparation of a union bill. Such a course would at 
least assure a favourable settlement of the trade question and would 
give _ an opportunity to insert guarantees for the interests of Upper 
Canada. 

With Robinson's assistance Solicitor General Marshall produced a 
new draft of the union bill which the Upper Canadian representative 
reported was “as favourable as I could succeed in obtaining.”"* The 
new measure incorporated Robinson’s trade bill and proceeded to 
outline the basis for union. It was to be a legislative union only and 
the executive in each province was to remain unchanged. The 
Assemblies and Legislative Councils were to be combined to form a 
United Legislature which would continue until July 1, 1825, unless 
dissolved earlier by the Governor. The Upper Canadian provision of 
1820 for increased representation was to remain in force until both 
provinces had sixty members in the Assembly. After this stage was 
reached a two-thirds majority in both houses would be required for 
any alteration in the basis of representation. The duration of Parlia- 
ment was extended from four to five years. Two provisions advocated 
by Jonathan Sewell as early as 1810 were also incorporated in the bill. 
A property qualification of £2500 was established for election to the 
Assembly, and the Governor’s sanction was required for all appoint- 
ments of Roman Catholic clergy. In an attempt to provide spokesmen 
for the executive in the Assembly, the bill authorized the Governor to 
appoint two members of the Executive Council to participate in the 
Assembly debates. The forced assimilation of French Canadians was 
contemplated in a clause which decreed that all written proceedings 
were to be in English and that after a period of fifteen years English 
was also to be the language of debate. Provision was also made for the 
voluntary termination of seignorial tenure. 

Robinson was of two minds about the new bill. Reporting to Mait- 
land he declared, “. . . An union upon terms so favourable to Upper 
Canada would have appeared to me . . . [before my departure], as I 
am sure it would to almost all with whom I spoke upon it, very 
desirable for us—but . . . [such terms] would have appeared to us then 
hopeless to expect.”"* He predicted great practical inconvenience as 
a result of the measure and much dissatisfaction particularly in Lower 
Canada but added, “If the Government will persevere steadily in 
measures suited to the change, I trust it will in the end be found 

roductive of much good—I think it will.”"* Nonetheless, he did not 
lieve it would solve immediate problems as the British Government 


18] bid. 
14[bid., vol. 57, Robinson to Maitland, July 16, 1822. 
15] bid. 
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anticipated but, rather would increase them. To Hillier he admitted, 
“I am yet too doubtful of the wisdom of the change to be desirous of 
being thought the author of i tho’ to prevent worse measures I have 
taken a great deal of trouble to modify and may be so far considered 
to have countenanced these.”"* He was anxious to know what 
Maitland, Hillier, and Strachan’? would think of this “unnatural union 
of John Wilson with Jean Baptiste. I doubt not John will consider it 
monstrous,” he remarked.’* 

By the end of April the draft bill was referred to the Law Officers in 
whose hands it remained for about a month. On June 20, 1822 the 
bill was introduced in the House of Commons, and although Sir 
James Mackintosh announced he would oppose its passage during the 
present session, Wilmot was not unduly perturbed. Edward Ellice had 
already conferred with Mackintosh on the subject and had obtained 
his approval of the first draft.1° Wilmot probably trusted that Ellice’s 
noted ability to manage men would bring Mackintosh back into line. 
The day after it was introduced, the bill received a second reading 
unopposed, and after being printed was sent to the Committee of 
the Whole. Wilmot was confident that the measure would receive its 
third reading without opposition. He realized that the union would be 
extremely unpopular in Lower Canada and therefore considered it 
essential that it should have the unanimous approval of the British 
Parliament. To this end, leading members of the Opposition had been 
sounded out and Wilmot was convinced that they considered union so 
essential they would not impede the bill’s progress. Robinson was 
inclined to accept the Under-Secretary’s assurances, but in the back of 
his mind he had a faint premonition that, because of the lateness of 
the session, the trade clauses only might be passed. The constitutional 
changes could then be held over for more mature consideration. “That 
morally speaking that course would be most proper there can be no 
doubt,” he wrote to Hillier. “As to the expediency there are conflicting 
opinions. If an union be desirable, clear it is that there is no better 


16[bid., Robinson to Hillier, July 23, 1822. 

17A criticism of union is to be found in P.A.C., C.O. 42/193, the endorsement upon 
which states that it was received from Strachan in the spring of 1822. However, the 
document is not in Strachan’s hand and since it makes no mention of the precarious 

sition of the Church of England under union, there is reason to doubt that it has 

een correctly identified. Robinson was on intimate terms with Strachan and yet he 

was unaware of Strachan’s opinion on the subject of union. A copy of the document in 
the same hand as the original is to be found in the U.C.S., vol. 56, tied up with 
Robinson’s letter to Hillier of May 16, 1822. Although the document was not written 
by Robinson, he may possibly have dictated it to a clerk in the Colonial Office. 

18U.C.S., vol. 57, Robinson to Hillier, July 17, 1822. 

19Hansard, New Series, VII (1822), col. 1709. 
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time to carry the point.” In case his premonition should prove 
correct he had a draft trade bill ready at hand. 

The press of business in the House of Commons occasioned several 
postponements and delayed discussion of the union bill in committee 
until the evening of July 18. From the gallery Robert Gourlay, 
apparently in a state of inebriation, looked down with befuddled 
amusement.” Earlier he had commented sardonically to Ellice that he 
liked the bill but that it was only a half-measure for there should be 
no assemblies at all. Wilmot, who was the only member of the 
Government to have mastered the subject in all its intricate details, 
had a private stenographer ready in the gallery to record the debate 
for his own personal use. Wilmot rose and led off with an able speech 
in support of his measure. Sir James Mackintosh followed him with a 
speech which Robinson described as the most eloquent he had ever 
heard. He opposed passing a constitutional measure so late in the 
session, without consulting the provinces concerned. The myth of 
unanimity was shattered. As the intensity of the debate increased, the 
bill was “violently and virulently” decried by all Opposition members 
present with the exception of Edward Ellice. Robinson reported that 
Ellice “cut, to be sure, a most absurd figure” as he admitted that it was 
he who had taken the initiative and urged the measure on the Govern- 
ment. Bright asserted that no one had been consulted except Robinson 
and thus the measure was an Upper Canada bill, but Wilmot quickly 
corrected this impression. The Government had apparently accepted 
Wilmot’s assurances that there would be no opposition and had made 
no preparation for a strenuous debate. On the whole they gave a very 
poor account of themselves. Lord Londonderry blundered badly when 
he attempted to justify the Government’s course on the assumption 
that no petitions or witnesses had been heard before the bar of the 
House of Commons in 1791. For their part the Opposition concen- 
trated their attack on the late date at which the bill was brought in 
and on the fact that the Canadas had not been consulted. They offered 
no criticism of the bill in any of its details nor did they deny the 
expediency of union. Although Mackintosh’s motion to proceed only 
with the trade clauses was defeated by the Government after most of 
the Opposition had left, the policy of union had been dealt a fatal 
blow. 

The Government was stunned by the course which events had taken. 
Solicitor General Marshall's memorandum expressed the sentiment of 
union supporters generally. 


20U.C.S., vol. 57, Robinson to Hillier, June 10, 1822. 
21Jbid., July 19, 1822. 
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. . . Whatever little weight may belong to [the Opposition’s] arguments . . . may 
be also applied against even the postponement of the union, if that question 
should be still balancing. It can never be presumed, nor indeed is it the fact, that 
the propriety of previously consulting the Provinces, which is the only objection 
made to carrying the measure into immediate execution, was not maturely 
weighed before it was brought forward. It was considered, and the result was that 
it was deemed unnecessary and inexpedient. Can it then be supposed that the 
enemies of the bill will fail to consider the effacing of its principle feature as a 
victory? . . . The more I consider the subject, as well with reference to what has 
passed upon it, as to the effects to be anticipated, the more I feel convinced that 
union ought to be effected immediately if not absolutely impossible. . . . No 
opportunity like the present can again be expected to occur, but, on the 
contrary, every year will increase the difficulty in a ten fold ratio; and... 
though it would certainly have been more desirable to have carried the measure 
with little or no opposition, yet, being once deliberately decided upon by His 
Majesty's government, and so far advanced in its progress, much more serious 
and more lasting inconveniences may be apprehended from its abandonment, 
than from a firm & steady perseverence in the promotion of it.?? 


Wilmot was most bitter towards Sir James Mackintosh whom he 
considered had given “his most unqualified assent” to the introduction 
of the bill together with assurance that he would not oppose it. Three 
days after the debate had taken place Wilmot wrote Marshall assuring 
him that no apology was necessary for his remarks. He pointed out, 
however, that if fourteen gentlemen persevered in opposition so late in 
the session it would be “rather physically than morally impossible to 
carry it.” Wilmot continued, “The whole transaction is one which has 
hurt me extremely. You well know that the government would never 
have contemplated the Union during the present session had they not 
distinctly understood that there would not be any serious opposition in 
Parliament to the measure. The whole transaction was based upon 
that distinct and unequivocal assurance.” 

The Government made one further attempt to carry the bill on July 
23, but despite the fact that Sir Francis Burdett gave the measure his 
strong support, the Opposition remained firm. The union clauses were 
dropped and Robinson’s draft trade bill, which he had ready in 
anticipation of such an eventuality, was substituted and passed as the 
Canada Trade Act.* In Robinson's opinion the Government had suffi- 
cient strength to force the union through had they wished to do so. 
There were two reasons why they did not. As Wilmot expressed it, “a 
colonial measure of first rate importance, introduced by a Government 


22P.A.C. (microfilm), C.O. 42/193, 136-8. “Observations on the Canada Bill with 
reference to the proposed palgnens of the clause for uniting the Legislatures and 
to the omission of the clause for continuing the duties.” London, July 20, 1822. The 
memorandum is not signed but it is definitely in Marshall’s hand. 

23R. W. Horton, Exposition and Defence of Earl Bathurst's Administration of the 
Affairs of Canada (London, 1838), 8. 

243 Geo. IV, c. 119. 
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and sanctioned by an opposition, could not fail to carry with it a moral 
effect which no contested measure of the Government could carry.”*° 
Nonetheless, Wilmot later stated that but for the catastrophe of Lord 
Londonderry’s death on August 12, which left the Government without 
a leader in the House of Commons, the union bill would have been 
fought to the last. The project was not entirely abandoned in 1822 for 
in relinquishing it at that time the Government announced their firm 
intention of bringing it forward again in the next session. 

Robinson was well pleased when union was postponed. In his own 
mind he felt that even if union were desirable it would be better to 
wait until the combined English population of both provinces could 
claim a clear majority in the Legislature without “violent injustice.” 
Although the terms proposed had been extremely favourable to Upper 
Canada, he was afraid that under constant and violent attack from 
Lower Canada they would be modified until Upper Canada was far 
worse off than at the moment. A United Legislature with a majority of 
Lower Canadian members, he anticipated, would regard the repre- 
sentatives of Upper Canada as “Yankees or Indian Traders.” Such a 
Legislature would een the money for Upper Canada’s civil 

d 


government and would not rest until everything was centred in 


Montreal. At the same time, however, he was beset by nagging doubts: 
suppose he were wrong!—suppose the authorities in Upper Canada 
regarded the union favourably!—suppose it really were to Upper 


Canada’s benefit! “. . . Then the question arises wd. it be wise to stand 
in the way of it—if you could only see clearly that the effect would 
ultimately be good, it wd be very weak policy to suffer a few present 
inconveniences to weigh more than the certainty of great permanent 
advantages . . . the thing is very perplexing,” he confessed to Hillier.”* 
It was November before Robinson received a letter informing him 
that neither Maitland nor Hillier favoured union, though of course 
they had to be careful that their opinions should not become public. 
They completely approved of the course which Robinson had followed. 
The Attorney General's relief is evident in his light-hearted, almost 
Bay, reply.** He would not even hint that the Lieutenant-Governor and 
is secretary were “not as cordial supporters of [union] as Mr. Ellice 
and Sir Francis Burdett,” he wrote. The delicacy of Maitland’s position 
could be appreciated, but he was sure the Colonial Office would 
welcome any frank expression of opinion which the Lieutenant- 
Governor might submit. There were, he conceded, “many plausible 
and some just arguments” in favour of union. If American feeling in 
25Horton, Earl Bathurst’s Administration, 9. 


26U.C.S., vol. 57, Robinson to Hillier, Aug. 23, 1822. 
27[bid., vol. 58, Robinson to Hillier, Nov. 11, 1822. 
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Upper Canada and the preponderance of French in Lower Canada 
were really serious problems, union would probably reduce the 
danger. It was reasonable to suppose that it would “abate the rancour 
of local prejudice & lessen the importance of petty factions,” but it 
would also increase the difficulty encountered by the Executive with 
the Assembly. “Ninety obstinate people instead of forty or fifty—all, 
be it remembered, caring as little for the feelings & convenience of the 
Executive, & as independent of their control as if they came from 
Kentucky” could present a genuine problem. In a larger Assembly 
“the influence of near acquaintance, family connections and private 
friendships” would not be of nearly as much use to the Governor. 

Looking ahead to the next session Robinson reported that so strongly 
did the ministry feel about union they would not easily surrender it. 
He was prepared to find Mackintosh, having carried the point for 
which he had contended, ready to support union. Ellice was “a 
managing man who will neutralize or gain over many of his friends.”* 
Yet, in spite of these circumstances, he believed that the bill would be 
dropped “if it is found that it would occasion much discontent in the 
Provinces.” The implication was obvious—if Upper Canada did not 
want union it should make its wishes known. 

In view of the virtual certainty of union’s being introduced again 
next session, Robinson suggested he should remain in England to 
protect a Canada’s interests. He was on intimate terms with 
Wilmot with whom he frequently took breakfast. In this way he was 
kept well informed on all developments relating to the union and had 
numerous opportunities for frank discussion.*® The representations 
from Lower Canada which were beginning to arrive indicated that the 
people of that province did not believe Parliament would be so 
unreasonable as to refuse representation by population if union were 
to take place. If this were granted, Robinson declared, “we might rank 
ourselves with their new townships & I doubt whether our interests 
would appear as important in the view of the new Legislature.”® 

During his frequent meetings with Wilmot, Robinson had suggested 
that British North American union should be considered as an 
alternative policy. On January 5, 1823, when the subject came up 
again, Wilmot requested him to submit a plan for the larger union. 
“My plan,” he recorded in his diary, “would go further than the sug- 
gestions I have seen, and would make the colonies effectually an 
integral part of the Empire if adopted.”** 


28] bid. 
29] bid., Nov. 26, and Dec. 18, 1822. 

307 bid., Nov. 26, 1822. 

81C, W. Robinson, Life of Si: John Robinson (Toronto, 1904), 152-3. 
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Early in 1823 Robinson handed in, at the Colonial Office, the com- 
pleted draft of his plan.** The English population of Lower Canada 
provided the only strong support for the proposed union, he claimed. 
Among the opposing forces were to be found the Lower Canadian 
Legislature, the entire French-speaking population, London District 
in Upper Canada, and the towns of Quebec and York. Outlining the 
disadvantages of the proposed union, he expressed the fear held by 
some that it would strengthen the democratic branch of the Legislature 
without increasing the influence of the Crown. In addition it would 
leave the Protestant religion dependant on an Assembly in which 
French Canadians would hold a majority. Nonetheless, the situation 
presented a dilemma, for if the Government did not press the union 
there was a distinct possibility that the Opposition would. Under these 
circumstances Robinson suggested a general legislative union of all 
British North America as a desirable alternative. 

He proposed that the provincial Legislatures should be retained but 
with jurisdiction only over purely local matters. To the general 
Legislature would be given jurisdiction over the regulation of trade, 
revenue, defence, treason, and religion, subject to = restrictions of 
the Constitutional Act. His plan did not specify any allocation of the 
residual powers. The general Assembly would be composed of twelve 
members from Lower Canada, ten each from Upper Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, and six each from Prince Edward Island 
and Newfoundland. Members could either be elected directly with a 
high property qualification for the franchise, or they could be chosen 
by the provincial Assemblies from among their own members. To each 
province the general government would turn over a sum sufficient to 
cover the civil list provided it was established by a permanent act. 
After the provincial civil lists had been paid the balance of the revenue 
would be appropriated by the general Parliament. In addition to its 
regular functions the general Parliament could also serve as a court of 
appeal. 

Robinson urged, in support of his plan, that “the interests of each 
[province] would come into competition in the United Parliament 
upon equal terms, and all would be subject to an immediate control 
which might be conveniently exercised without injustice either in fact 
or in appearance to any.” Under such an arrangement French 
Canadians could not protest that they were to be out-voted and 
controlled by English-speaking members representing a population 
which numbered only slightly more than one-third of that of French 
Canada. Robinson also contended that his proposal would disperse 
anti-unionist sentiment in both provinces. If the preponderance of 
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French-Canadian influence had created a problem in the Lower 
Canadian Assembly, the United Assembly would be subject to no local 
influence or national prejudice. The United Assembly would also be 
competent to settle any dispute between the Canadas over revenue. 
“When these pecuniary questions are at rest,” he declared, “eve 
source of disagreement between these two provinces is closed forever.” 
Common interests and common dangers suggested a union in which 
the prevailing spirit of loyalty would be strengthened and preserved. 
As the country prospered it might even be possible to introduce 
hereditary rank as had been contemplated in 1791. Not only would 
general union produce a stronger defensive unit, it would also serve as 
an indication that Great Britain was aware of the importance of 
British North America and was determined to protect it. Having only 
one government to deal with, the mother country would find it easier 
to regulate trade in the interest of all the colonies. 

In anticipation of the objection that the larger union would provide 
the means for the colonies to act in concert against the mother country, 
Robinson stated his conviction that the colonies were too well aware of 
the benefits to be derived from the imperial connection for such a 
result to ensue. If his union were dangerous then the proposed union 
of the Canadas alone was much more so. In the larger union Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland would offset any drift towards the 
American orbit. As an additional means of strengthening imperial ties 
Robinson suggested, though he did not consider it essential to his plan, 
that the united colonies might be granted representation in the 
imperial Parliament. Expanding on this theme he pictured the British 
Empire organized into several large confederacies, each of which 
would send representatives to the imperial Parliament. 

During the autumn and early winter of 1822 the anticipated reaction 
began to develop in Lower Canada and to a lesser extent in Upper 
Canada. Meetings were held throughout Lower Canada and petitions 
were prepared for and against the union. The principal charge of the 
petitions in support of the union was that French Canada had refused 
to become anglicized. To this fact were attributed all the social and 
economic ills which beset the two provinces. The inhabitants of the 
Eastern Townships stated that the crisis offered Great Britain the 
alternative, “either by uniting the Provinces to hold out inducements 
to the French to become English, or by continuing the separation to 
hold out inducements to the English in Lower Canada to become 
French. . . ."* A petition from the Kingston area discounted the 
Canada Trade Act as failing to go to the root of the interprovincial 
quarrel over revenue, and anticipated that every impediment would 
88Q 163-1, 147-59, Petition from the Eastern Townships. 
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still be thrown in the way of fair and equitable adjustment.* J. A. 
Roebuck, who was later to play an active réle on the opposite side, 
wrote a pamphlet urging that the merits of union should be seriously 
considered. “Our welfare should not be sacrificed to caprice, and 
hereditary prejudice ought not to usurp the place of reason,” he 
advised. “. . . Time will be necessary to discover the advantages of 
UNION. 5 

Opposition to union was based on the premise that enforced assimi- 
lation was unjust and undesirable, if not impossible. French Canadians 
protested against the proposal to give Upper Canada disproportionate 
representation in the Assembly. Papineau asserted the right of his 
fellow countrymen to their own laws, usages, institutions, and re- 
ligion.** “They are not foreigners in this land of their birth,” he 
declared, “they claim rights as British subjects. . . .” The inhabitants 
of Wentworth County predicted that the United Legislature would be 
the scene of perpetual discord. They refused to believe that such 
heterogeneous elements could “unite, cement and become one so far 
as to render equal advantages to both [provinces], which each has the 
right to expect from its own separate legislature.”*’ From the Upper 
Canadian frontier came protests against what were considered the 
anti-democratic aspects of the proposed measure, and against the 
contemplated removal of the capital from the province. A petition 
from Thorold Township went to the extent of protesting “all inovation 
in this our constitution without our consent expressed by Legislative 
Act of the Province. . . .”°8 

John Neilson and Papineau were selected to go to England and 
plead the anti-union case, while James Stuart was delegated to repre- 
sent the supporters of union; but the Government had already reached 
a decision. The union bill was not to be reintroduced in 1823. The 
Cabinet, Bathurst informed Maitland, still retained their original 
opinion of the “policy and propriety” of the measure, but the un- 
expected opposition in Parliament had destroyed that unanimity 
“which could not have failed to reconcile the prejudices of the Cana- 
dian Population . . . and have prevented the irritation which has been 
so strongly excited.”** In view of the outcry which had occurred in 
the Canadas as a result of the abortive attempt at union, Bathurst and 


84Q 333-1, 4-11, Petition from Sundry Inhabitants of the Town of Kingston and the 
County of Frontenac. 
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his colleagues had decided not to proceed with the measure until the 
effects of the Canada Trade Act could be seen. 

Although the Government had given up the idea of union for the 
moment, Wilmot Horton*® remained keenly interested in the measure 
which he regarded as the ultimate solution of Canadian problems. In 
June of 1823 he was considering a union of the two provinces in which 
the general Legislature would meet only once every two years.’ B 
the end of 1823 rumours were current in the Canadas that the British 
Government was preparing to take the measure up again. Although 
such rumours were generally discounted Robinson took the precaution 
of drawing Horton’s attention to his counter-proposal for a general 
union of British North America. The project had been recently sub- 
mitted to Maitland, he noted, and the Lieutenant-Governor “concurred 
in the details, even to the full extent.”*? Robinson was probably un- 
aware that, shortly after he had submitted his proposal, a memorandum 
had been placed on file criticising it as “a plan ineffectual for the 
objects intended upon the face of it and one which will be found 
unpracticable in every detail and unpolitic if it were practicable.”“ 
The project of a wider union would find no support in official circles in 
Great Britain. 

On the other hand, the union of the Canadas had definite attrac- 
tions, especially for Horton. During the spring and summer of 1824 
he began to think seriously of another attempt to implement the policy. 
A ready ally was at hand in the person of James Stuart, the champion 
of Lower Canadian pro-unionists. On this occasion the Reverend Dr. 
John Strachan, who was in England seeking personal ecclesiastical 
advancement, found himself regarded as the representative of Upper 
Canada. At Horton’s request Strachan had several conferences with 
Stuart on the subject of union and a new draft bill** was prepared. 

The principal differences between the new bill and that of 1822 
lay in a softening of the terms which had aroused the greatest objec- 
tions among French Canadians. Roman Catholic clerical appointments 


400n May 8, 1823, Robert Wilmot changed his surname to Horton but retained 
Wilmot as a middle name. 

419 167-2, 355-7, John Dav dson to Horton, June 14, 1823. 

420 337-2, 343-5, Robinson :o Horton, Jan. 8, 1824. 

43C.O. 42/194, 291-4, Review of a Plan for Uniting the Provinces of North America 
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would not require the Governor's approval, but could be repealed by 
an act of the United Legislature subject to Royal assent. English was 
to be the official written language of the Legislature, but the provision 
for it to become the language of debate was dropped. The attempt to 
appoint two members of the Executive Council to debate in the 
Assembly was abandoned as “a useless deviation from the principles 
and practices of the British Constitution.”** To the completed draft 
Strachan appended the statement, “I have perused the above bill and 
concur in its provisions with the following exceptions. . . ."** His 
exceptions were four in number. He preferred the provision of the 
1822 bill for Roman Catholic clerical appointments. To put the clergy 
reserves beyond the reach of the Assembly, he wished to see the 41st 
and 42nd clauses of the Constitutional Act repealed.** The Canada 
Trade Act should be left to stand as it was and the provincial Legis- 
lature should be empowered to make any necessary alterations. 
Finally, he insisted that it was essential to the success of the measure 
that the Legislative Council should be entitled to amend money bills. 
One week later Strachan wrote at greater length on the subject, 
os his motives in supporting changes which had been made 
in the bill of 1822, reiterating his objections to the new draft, and 
presenting additional conditions which he now considered necessary. 
He professed himself to be “deeply sensible of the great importance 
of .. . the advantages which will in time flow from a Union of the 
Canadas, if wisely managed,” and asserted that his sole object had 
been to suggest such amendments as would secure its success. Reflec- 
tion on the new draft left him with a fear that the Assembly would be 
dominated by notaries and demagogues, but two possible remedies 
suggested themselves. A redistribution of representation could be 
carried out in such a way as to ensure a definite English preponder- 
ance; or the property qualification for the franchise could be increased 
from 40s. to 25. “Should this alteration be deemed objectionable,” 
he declared, “I have only to remark that unless the Union be founded 
upon principles which will insure its success, some other measures 
had better be adopted.” If the union was carried out according to the 
terms of either the 1822 bill or the new draft, he predicted several 
serious problems. Since Upper Canada had a system of taxation for 
local improvements and Lower Canada did not, the distribution of 


45Q 165, 10-47, Strachan to [Horton?], June 5, 1824. 46Q 164-2, 322. 
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revenue would be difficult to arrange equitably. The Lower Canadian 
civil code would clash with that of Upper Canada and cause friction. 
The proposed union, Strachan believed, would result in either the 
advance of English or the infiltration of French influence to Upper 
Canada. On this assumption he suggested that for the first ten or 
twelve years the seat of government should be located alternately in 
Upper and Lower Canada. 

Although he saw numerous sources of discord, Strachan predicted 
that the members from each province would unite for two particular 
types of mischief. The French Canadians would receive reinforce- 
ments from the democratic element of Upper Canada in their battle 
over the civil list which he expected to continue after union. He also 
made a melancholy prediction that Roman Catholics and sectaries 
would unite against the interests of the Anglican Church. The bill in 
its present shape, he suggested, would “virtually place the Church of 
England in Canada under the control of a Catholic Legislature.” 

While Strachan was still conferring with Stuart on the preparation 
of a new union bill, Horton sent him a plan by Major Wilford for a 
general union of British North America. The Upper Canadian church- 
man eagerly seized the opportunity to produce a paper of his own 
advocating the wider union.** He endorsed Robinson's proposals sub- 
mitted in 1823 and added additional advantages to those ngs 
by the Attorney General. As an imperial measure the general union 
would provide better protection for the maritime fisheries. Because 
the Church of England was established in the maritime provinces, the 
paramount influence of the Roman Catholic religion in Lower Canada 
would be less dangerous. Anticipating the objection that his plan 
would leave Lower Canada French in character, Strachan asserted 
that a simple enactment requiring the proceedings in both the Legis- 
lature and the law courts to be in English would produce assimilation 
quicker than any union. 

Horton had never favoured the wider union and Strachan’s paper 
did not convert him. He merely passed both the plan and the addi- 
tional comments regarding the new draft union bill on to James 
Stuart for his observations. Stuart had already criticized the proposal 
for British North American union as premature and impracticable.” 
He wasted little time on Strachan’s plan for in his opinion the sug- 
gested division of powers alone was sufficient to condemn it. The 
new conditions proposed for the union of the Canadas filled him with 
exasperation. He had spent long hours in conference with Strachan 
hammering out what seemed to be an acceptable compromise only to 


48Q 165, 10-47, Strachan to [Horton?], June 5, 1824. 
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find a whole new set of stipulations being introduced. Strachan’s 
opinions regarding Lower Canada Stuart described as antiquated; his 
fears were groundless, and his suggestions and stipulations unwar- 
ranted by the facts.* 

In retrospect Strachan claimed that he had disapproved of the 
principle of the bill all the time. He was inclined to think that his 
communication of June 5 had “a salutary effect in stopping the project 
as the modifications were many and important and some of them, 
owing to the little knowledge possessed by Members of the House of 
Commons at that time respecting the Canadas, such as would not have 
passed tho’ essential to the working of the measure even for 4 years.”*? 
Strachan’s objections may have been a factor in the final decision, but 
they did not deter Horton from having the draft printed without 
incorporating any of his suggestions.™ It is more probable that neither 
the arguments of Strachan nor Stuart carried much weight with the 
Cabinet. Horton almost certainly tried to persuade his colleagues to 
take up the policy of union again in 1824, but they had had one 
embarrassing experience with it and were not eager for a second. At 
the end of August Horton informed Maitland, “At present, everything 
relating to that question [union] continues so completely in a state of 
abeyance that I have no further information to give you. . . . You will 
see that the decision of the Government not having been formed, 
cannot be made public.”™ 

By the end of 1824 the policy of union was virtually dead. It 
required only the report of a Select Committee of Parliament in 1828 
to lay it to rest. Evidence was presented to the committee on all 
aspects of the social, economic, and political state of Lower Canada 
by both the supporters and the opponents of union. After hearing all 
the evidence and weighing the conflicting claims the Committee pro- 
nounced against union. “With reference to the state of public feeling 
that appears to prevail in these Colonies on this momentous subject,” 
stated their report, “your Committee are not prepared under present 
circumstances to recommend that measure.”* A series of reforms were 
suggested which the Committee believed would remedy existing ills 
without the necessity of union. The measure had been under careful 
consideration for six years and now it was finally rejected. A major 
crisis would be required to revive the question, but such an event was 
less than a decade away. 
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Some Comments 


on a Credible Canadian’ 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO Mr. Bruce Hutchison wrote a curious but un- 
deniably entertaining book, celebrating the political achievements and 
limning the defects of character of Mr. Mackenzie King. This was 
described as “a candid portrait” of “the incredible Canadian.” This 
evening I should like to present, not a full portrait—time and heaven 
both forbid!—but only certain observations concerning one of Mr. 
King’s antagonists and victims which will, I hope, help to make 
Arthur Meighen seem a credible Canadian. The encounter of Meighen 
and King was one of those confrontations of opposites which occur 
from time to time under the parliamentary system, where party leaders 
face one another across the floor of a debating chamber. A central fact 
in Meighen’s life, one he has had to live with for the last thirty years 
but to which he has never really become reconciled, is that he came 
out second best in that encounter. Defeat would have rankled in any 
case but to be beaten by King, in Meighen’s view the most con- 
temptible charlatan ever to darken the annals of Canadian politics, 
was a doubly bitter and disillusioning experience which seemed to 
violate every precept instilled in him as a child, every lesson life had 
taught him thus far, every canon of the classical theory of parlia- 
mentary government to which he clung. Defeat was all the worse for 
being unexpected. Meighen had been surprised when the Liberal 
convention of 1919 chose King as Laurier’s successor. He had every 
confidence that in time he would get the better of this absurd, pre- 
tentious little man. By 1925 that confidence appeared about to be 
vindicated and when King resigned as Prime Minister in 1926 
Meighen was sure the moment of victory had come. When the sudden, 
shattering climax of the ensuing brief drama arrived it took him quite 
by surprise and left him with his hopes broken, his confidence under- 
*A lecture delivered at the University of Toronto, February 1958. 
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mined, his faith in the good sense and intelligence of the voters 
seriously impaired. 

I have said that King and Meighen were opposites and this fact is 
perhaps too well known to require much elaboration. They did have 
certain things in common: they were born only six months and fifty 
miles apart; both were reared in the Presbyterian Church; they were 
fellow alumni of the University of Toronto, had been contemporaries 
there; they were both immensely ambitious and the field of their 
ambitions turned out to be the same. But compared with his rival 
Meighen was a normal person, not without eccentricities, but an 
uncomplicated man deficient in those strange quirks of character 
which the historian, alas, must depend upon the psychologist to 
explain. He neither worshipped his grandfather nor enshrined his 
mother. He did not build ruins or attend séances. He had no liking for 
dogs. He was happy in the company of his wife and children (when 
he had time to be home) or with his close friends, in whose hearts he 
inspired a fierce devotion. King’s lonely, friendless bachelor existence 
was in utter contrast. Where King fussed worriedly about clothes and 
styles in dress, Meighen was notoriously indifferent to such things. 
He wore suits that had either been made for him by a tailor in Portage 
la Prairie who invariably cut the trousers too short, or which he picked 
off the rack in an Ottawa store. Again, King carefully husbanded his 
papers and records, even his packing cases full of old Christmas cards, 
and wrote out his extraordinarily voluminous diary, volume after 
volume. These surely were the marks of a man who thought a great 
deal about himself, who felt that everything close to him, everything 
he had said or done, everything he had touched, was of importance. 
Meighen, on the other hand, never bothered keeping a diary, while 
his papers, accumulated when he was in Ottawa, were in some cases 
either lost or destroyed and in others left for twenty-five years after 
his departure from the city to moulder in a rat- and bat-infested attic 
in the Centre Block. 

These small facts, trivia perhaps, give some clues to the clashing 
personalities and temperaments of the two men. But to the politically 
minded members of the public there were more obvious differences. 
While King was equivocal and cautious, as befitted one long exposed 
to the academic atmosphere and possessing a Ph.D., while he stepped 
carefully among the thorns and brambles liberally strewn across the 
arena of politics, Meighen was direct and outspoken, coming quickly 
to a conclusion on any matter and hastening to make his conclusions 
known with the utmost possible clarity. He was sure that two and two 
equalled four and that a straight line was the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. If asked for his opinion on these subjects King 
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might reply, “Parliament will decide.” In their very first tussle in the 
House, when King was Minister of Labour, Meighen pressed for a 
statement of the Government's position on the principle of the eight- 
hour day on federal public works. King dodged this way and that and 
finally proposed that the matter be considered by a special committee. 
Subsequently the committee, through its chairman, the Minister of 
Labour, presented an interim report, recommending the appointment 
of O. D. Skelton to give it expert advice, which prompted Meighen to 
accuse King of seeking “to shield his responsibility behind the august 
imprimatur of a Presbyterian professor.”* 

This difficulty in pinning King down was one of the things about 
him that at once amused and infuriated Meighen. His own reputation 
in the House was built on his unequalled ability to state a case, to 
clarify an issue, dissecting it, analyzing it so that all might under- 
stand. His speeches almost always were models of disciplined thought 
and expression and when he had finished it was impossible not to 
know what he had said or what he believed. When King got up to 
speak it was more often than not upon a boundless desert of prolixity 
that he asked his listeners to accompany him, with the gusty winds of 
irrelevent declamation blowing strong about their heads. For him to 
give a negative answer to a question _ require, not a two-letter 
word, but a two-hundred-word paragraph and then, so conspicuous 
were the qualifications, so numerous the “ifs” and “buts,” no one 
could be absolutely sure the answer really was “No.” If the function of 
Parliament was debate, the focussing of issues, the intelligent, clear- 
headed examination of public business, then Meighen was a parlia- 
mentarian par excellence and King a bumbling, time-wasting misfit. 
This was what Meighen thought him to be; this was partly why 
Meighen set out on his pursuit of King in 1919 with such confidence. 

King’s talents, in fact, lay elsewhere. In the House he was no match 
for Meighens’ agile mind but in the country there was more scope for 
his ability to confuse issues and appear all things to all men. Meighen’s 
tendency (perhaps it was a mistake for a politician) was to be the 
same thing to all men. He did not hesitate and sometimes went out 
of his way to defend before hostile audiences unpopular causes in 
which he believed, for example tariff protection at western meetings, 
relying on his powers of argument and the reasonableness of people 
to enable the truth to prevail. But King could appear as an outraged 
Cobdenite before the appropriate audience, smiting the tariff mighty 
blows, meanwhile taking care that his Government did not seriously 
impair the protective system and taking care, too, to put on a different 
face before a protectionist audience. There was something so hypo- 
1Canada, House of Commons Debates (1909-10), II, 2910. 
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critical about the man. There was, for instance, his incessant, pious 
talk about national unity—and his willingness to exploit and profit 
from disunity, to use conscription as an issue in Quebec long after the 
war was over. There was his réle as self-appointed defender of the 
rights of Parliament—and his eagerness to deny it the right to pro- 
nounce judgment on his ministry. There were his professions of 
loyalty to Laurier, his pose as Laurier’s designated heir—and his 
alleged readiness to enter the Union Government under Sir Robert 
Borden. What could one think of such a man except that he was full 
of deceit, that for all his self-righteous incantations to morality he 
was devoid of candour and honesty? So Meighen thought him to be 
and was bitterly hurt when King emerged triumphant in 1926. 
Honesty must still be the best policy but dishonesty had won the game 
when all the chips were down. 

Let me return to and enlarge upon something I said at the — 
ning—that the outcome of his struggle with King seemed to Meighen 
to violate every precept instilled in him as a child, every lesson of his 
experience, every canon of his theory of parliamentary government. 
He was born and spent his childhood on a farm his grandfather had 
purchased from the Canada Company in the lovely, fertile land of 
Perth County. The moral teachings he received from his parents were 
those one would expect to prevail in a western Ontario community of 
Ulstermen and Scots in the 1870's and ’80’s. Life was real and it was 
earnest. Industry, sobriety, self-reliance, thrift—these were the true, 
the everlasting virtues. Hard work was the lot of any man who wanted 
to get ahead, as want any self-respecting man must. To live was to 
have a goal in view and to strive with single-minded purpose to reach 
it, surmounting all those obstacles, avoiding all those snares and 
pitfalls that would inevitably appear. One must know right from 
wrong, pursue the one and shun the other. One must know that money 
saved was money earned, that time wasted was time lost. Whatever 
work was undertaken should be done with all one’s might. Above all 
it must be realized that one was personally, individually responsible 
for all his actions, that he could determine his fate and fortune. Success 
must attend effort and failure be the necessary consequence of sloth. 
On these terms would one be judged by his fellows and by God. As 
Meighen has expressed it, “We were surely made to know that our 
success or failure depended solely on ourselves; and the idea that we 
could attribute to others, or to the community or to the country, 
accountability for our own failure was never permitted to find lodg- 
ment in our minds.” 

These stern teachings of the home were fortified by religious 
authority. Ignoring the nearby Methodist meeting-hall (for apostasy 
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was more to be dreaded than inconvenience), the Meighen family 
climbed into their wagon every Sunday morning and drove three miles 
to the Presbyterian church, listening while the preacher at great length 
and with great eloquence declared war on sin. Every Sunday afternoon 
the six Meighen children walked back to the church again for Sunday 
school to hear the familiar Bible stories and the equally familiar moral 
lessons drawn from them. The truth of what they were taught at home 
and in church was borne home to them by experience on the farm. 
Life was a struggle against the odds imposed by nature, which, though 
the soil was good, were still considerable. There was an endless round 
of work to be done and in the doing of it the children, as they grew old 
enough, were expected to share. This was the best way yet discovered 
of building moral character and in addition the remorseless routine of 
labour could not be carried out without the help of all. Meighen’s first 
considerable task was to weed by hand a field of mangels. He was 
promised and received three cents per row for the work, the rows 
being about 250 feet long. “I stuck to the work until finished,” he has 
written, “and in some measure established a reputation in the house- 
hold for persistence.” 

This attitude to life was not exceptional in that time and place but 
it left a lasting imprint on Meighen and, furthermore, it seemed to 
serve him well wherever he went and whatever he did. His advance to 
the high place he finally occupied was not the result of luck; perhaps 
he had less than his share of that. He possessed intellectual ability 
very much above the average but whatever success he had came 
solely from the diligent application of that ability, from his persistent 
concentration on whatever task engaged his mind. This was true of his 
first small triumph over the mangels; it was true of other early experi- 
ences that lingered long in his memory. I cannot now take time to 
recount those experiences but each and every one of them, as he 
moved from school to university, from university to teaching and from 
teaching to the study and then the practice of law, seemed to vindicate 
the creed of duty, work, and courage which was his moral inheritance. 

The same was true of his ty ey in politics. Membership in the 
House imposed an obligation that must be taken seriously. If a 
member was to be true to himself he must work hard to learn the 
business of government, to master the rules and the art of debate, to 
make himself useful to leader and party. Meighen’s view of the 
member’s réle was like that of Burke: he represented the nation, not 
merely those who had voted for him or even those who lived in his 
riding. He must have a conception of the national interest transcend- 
ing local, class, or racial considerations, and seek to further that interest 
by every word and deed without fear or favour. There were no 
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panegyrics to Portage la Prairie while Meighen was its member, no 
pandering to local desires and prejudices for the sake of currying 
votes. From the first he dealt in national issues in an honest, if not 
to everyone a palatable, manner. The door of opportunity, he + vas 
convinced, would open for a member who conducted himself in nis 
way and when it did he must unfailingly enter. Self-advancement, if 
promoted honourably, would make one a far more useful public 
servant than those many who seemed content to sit and vote and draw 
their pay. 

This was Meighen’s attitude to his new career that opened in 1908. 
It meant that the library saw him more than the club, his office more 
than his home. But of course it brought its own satisfactions and 
rewards: recognition and power, the esteem of his friends, the respect 
of his foes. It brought him into the Borden Government and made him 
one of its dominant members, Solicitor General in name but an indis- 
pensable extra minister of almost everything in fact. At last when he 
succeeded Borden as Prime Minister in 1920 it brought him to that 
highest position he had always said he would not be satisfied until he 
had attained. 

Before we glance at the disaster that overtook Meighen after 1920, 
I want to dwell for a few moments on his theory of parliamentary 
democracy, which, as I have remarked, appeared to be discredited as 
hopelessly utopian by the outcome of his war with Mackenzie King. 
The theory, which he has never explicitly stated but which may be 
inferred from much of what he said and wrote and did, was rather 
simple. In some respects it was not dissimilar to the optimistic credo 
of nineteenth-century liberalism. The bedrock of his faith was that 
man was by nature a reasonable, intelligent being, fallible and finite in 
his capacity to know the truth, imperfectible certainly, but preferring 
truth to error and capable of making right decisions. Democracy, 
surely, made no sense on any other grounds. Admittedly this was not 
true of all men; some were determinedly ignorant or bigoted and not 
much could be hoped for from them. But the mass a people were 
uncommitted, somewhat like the judges of a debate or the jurors in a 
trial, ready and waiting, Meighen thought, to be persuaded by the 
weight of evidence and argument and the effectiveness of its presenta- 
tion. Admittedly, too, the national interest might in a dire emergency 
require some partial and temporary interference with the free 
expression of the popular will, such as the Wartime Elections Act of 
1917, but by and large the people, if they were properly informed and 
instructed, could be and must be relied upon to choose wisely and 
well. 


In the nature of things, however, their choice could be exercised 
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only infrequently and in a limited way through the ballot box. The 
public interest was in the care of Parliament, the debating function of 
which was its raison détre. A government must have a clear-cut policy, 
present it fully to the House and subject it to the scrutiny of an 
Opposition which should strive to represent a distinct alternative. 
Only if Parliament did its proper work of vigorous, detailed critical 
discussion and did it well could the irrational, the dishonest, the 
unwise be exposed and conquered. Only in this way could public 
questions be crystallized and Parliament play its educative réle in 
making the people aware of the facts and their meaning. 

All this, of course, has about it the sound of the platitudinous and 
the commonplace. What politician in a liberal democracy would not 
pay these notions lip service, while admitting to himself that there was 
far more to politics than winning arguments in the Commons chamber 
or on the hustings? To a greater degree than most Meighen tended to 
idealize politics as an intellectual competition. While he was by no 
means oblivious of the importance of other means of gaining public 
support, such as money and organization, his way was essentially an 
intellectual one: the elucidation of the facts of a matter and the state- 
ment of his views with all the force and succinctness of which he was 
capable. His method was to convince by logic and reason and not to 
arouse by demagogic appeals, confuse with soft, shapeless verbiage, 
or seduce with proffers of public funds. 

One or two examples may clarify my meaning. While Mackenzie 
King after 1921 sedulously courted the 65 Progressives in Parliament 
and the sizeable bloc of public opinion they represented, Meighen 
treated them with an indifference bordering on contempt. He might 
warn them sardonically about the wiles of King but would concede 
nothing to their basic point of view. They were wrong-headed and the 
only thing to do was to persuade rural opinion in Ontario and the 
prairie provinces that Progressive principles were as dangerous as they 
were impracticable. Even after the 1925 election when King, leading 
a minority Government, was desperately dependent on Progressive 
support, Meighen made only half-hearted and ineffectual efforts to 
detach one or two individuals from the Progressive camp. Progres- 
sivism, he seems to have thought, was but a passing fad and those who 
had embraced it must be educated to see the error of their ways. 

Again, Meighen’s well known Hamilton speech, delivered after the 
election of 1925, illustrates the point in a somewhat different way. 
This was the speech in which he proposed that thereafter in the event 
of war a Government, having decided on participation, should submit 
its war plans and policies to the people in a general election before any 
troops left Canadian shores. The merits of the proposal apart, the 
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manner of its presentation is worthy of notice. He chose to make his 
first pronouncement on the subject, not in Quebec where it was 
expected to benefit the Conservative party, but at a large and well 

ublicized meeting in Ontario and cs was at pains to explain 
his idea as clearly as possible. The result was that he brought the wrath 
of Ontario Toryism down upon his head. Had King felt constrained to 
embrace the principle enunciated by Meighen at Hamilton, he 
probably would have had Ernest Lapointe and his henchmen spread 
it around Quebec that this was the intention and then, when word 
seeped through to Ontario, have contrived to make one of his woolly, 
ambiguous statements that that was not exactly what he meant, 
perhaps something like “An election if necessary but not necessarily 
an election.” 

It is not surprising that Meighen stressed, and it may be overstressed, 
the intellectual and argumentative aspects of political warfare since 
it was there that his great strength lay. As a parlimentary debater he 
has had no peer in Canadian history. Possibly he could not quite 
match Blake's overpowering massiveness of learning, Cartwright’s 
imposing arsenal of invective or Laurier’s gift of pure eloquence, 
though certainly he ranks close to each of them. But when it came 
to constructing a case with logical perfection and stating that case 
briefly and in simple, precise words, or destroying an opponent’s 

sition with a few deft, ironic strokes, or probing directly to the 

eart of a matter, he was in a class by himself. He was enthralled by 
language, and artistry in its use was his passion. Of other forms of art 
—music, painting, sculpture—he knew little and cared less, but power 
with words was power to persuade, direct, and control, power to 
influence men and shape events. 

His training in the use of language and the techniques of debate had 
begun early. Neither of his parents had much formal learning but both 
were determined that their children should not be similarly handi- 
capped. It was from his mother that the chief encouragement came. 
Mary —— thought there were no treasures like good books and 
these she begged, borrowed, and bought—the plays of Shakespeare, 
Macaulay’s history, Carlyle on Cromwell and the French Revolution, 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, the works of the Romantic poets. In this 
literature Meighen steeped himself from the age of eleven or twelve, 
being gripped less by what these writers had to say than by the way 
in which they said it. This was the best method of learning to use the 
a tongue—to read and re-read those who in their different ways 
had mastered the art. When it came to using words and sharpening up 
his wits in verbal disputation his first encounters were with his father. 
Joseph Meighen was acutely conscious of his own lack of education 
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and forever embarrassed by his inability to speak and write gram- 
matically. However, he had a ready mind and was fond of engaging 
his eldest son, then in his early ‘teens, in political discussions. The 
father would begin by reading aloud something from the newspaper 
and then deliberately provoke a controversy, for the sake of argument 
upholding the virtues of the Grits while the youth ardently defended 
Sir John A. Macdonald, the hero of that Tory household. It was a 
—_ but it was taken seriously and the two of them would go at it 

ot and heavy, facing each other ecross the kitchen table, while the 
younger children listened in wide-eyed wonderment. 

The experience thus acquired at home was enlarged in high school. 
The Literary Society of the St. Marys Collegiate Institute sponsored 
periodic debates on weighty subjects. In each of his last three years 
there Meighen took part in one of these, each time successfully, pre- 
paring himself by rehearsing his speeches before an imaginary 
audience from a tree stump in the back yard. The records of the 
society, carefully preserved in the school, show that he upheld a set 
of sound liberal opinions—“that the execution of Charles II [sic] was 
justifiable,” “that capital punishment is [not] justifiable,” “that the 
effects of the French Revolution have been beneficial.” At university, 
where he took first class honours in mathematics, Meighen was an 
inconspicuous undergraduate, much more so than his most famous 
contemporary. However, he attended a few meetings of the Literary 
and Scientific Society, taking part in two of its mock parliaments and 
two of its debates. In the latter he upheld, of all things, republicanism 
as against monarchism and contended that the government should 
have full control of the railways. 

Thus in his background and training there had been considerable 
emphasis on the use of language, the art of argument, and the 
importance of clear reasoning. When he came to practise law his 
talent along these lines stood him in good stead and the transition 
from courtroom to Commons was natural and effortless, placing him 
in a larger forum where he at once felt at home. His rapid advance- 
ment and his series of debating triumphs between 1909 and 1920 con- 
firmed his belief that in politics the man who worked hardest and 
argued best would triumph in the end. 

At last, after this long and roundabout jurney, we come back to 
Meighen’s contest with King and particularly to its climax in 1926. For 
Meighen 1926 remains to this day, as he has put it, the subject he 
cares “more about than anything this side of Jordan.” He desires 
nothing so much as that his conduct during the so-called “constitu- 
tional crisis” should be clearly explained and King’s behaviour 
revealed in all its shameful cowardice and hypocrisy. This has, in fact, 
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been done irrefutably by Eugene Forsey. His writings, with their 
formidable array of authorities quoted, precedents cited, and argu- 
ments driven home, are, and will remain, the definitive treatment. 
They have, however, reached but a limited audience and Meighen’s 
hope is that in time the wider audience of intelligent Canadians will 
see 1926 from his point of view. 

What happened is too well known to most of you to make a detailed 
recital of events necessary, nor do I intend to detain you with an 
elaborate analysis of the constitutional issues. Nevertheless, it may be 
worth constructing a rough framework of salient facts. 

On Friday, June 25, Mr. King, whose minority Government was 
facing a motion of censure which seemed likely to pass, went out to 
Rideau Hall in the middle of the night and advised a dissolution of 
Parliament, which had been elected eight months before. The 
Governor General refused. Again the next day and on Sunday and 
Monday King repeated his advice which each time His Excellency 
declined. Thereupon King tendered his resignation, which was at once 
accepted, and immediately left office, informing the House of Com- 
mons that there was no Prime Minister and no Government. Lord 
Byng at once sent for Meighen, leader of the largest party in the 
House, inquired whether he could command a majority and, upon 
receiving an affirmative answer, asked him to form a Government. 
This, after considering the situation for several hours, Meighen agreed 


to do. On June 29 he was sworn in as Prime Minister and the same day 
constructed his famous “temporary Government” of acting ministers. 
When the new ministers faced the House that afternoon the first order 
of business was the motion censuring the late Government. A Liberal 
amendment deleting censure was defeated by twelve votes and the 
motion itself was carried by a majority of ten. The next day Mr. King 
moved want of confidence in the new Government's tariff o, a 


tactic shrewdly devised to appeal to the Progressives who held the 
balance of power. However, the Government was sustained by a 
majority of seven. King then tried a new line, denying the legality of 
the Government and demanding to see the credentials of its members. 
Meekly each and every one of them stood up to answer when called 
upon, instead of ep that the questions were out of order and 
required notice. While this was going on Meighen, whose seat had 
automatically been vacated when he accepted office, was pacing 
nervously up and down a corridor. There he was met by W. T. Lucas, 
a friendly Progressive. “Lord,” said Meighen to Lucas, “how I wish 
I was in there!” 

King’s contention was that, though all the acting ministers had 
been sworn of the Privy Council, they were not entitled to ask for 
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supply, as they were doing, in fact were not really ministers at all 
because none had taken an oath as head of a department. This propo- 
sition was ingeniously combined in a motion presented by James Robb 
with the contradictory one that if the ministers were legally appointed 
they had vacated their seats and had no right to be in the House. 
Although both the Deputy Minister of Justice and the Clerk of the 
Privy Council testified in writing that every requirement of the law 
had been satisfied in the formation of the Government, most of the 
Progressives were impressed by these charges of illegality. All but 
three of those present voted with the Liberals on Robb’s motion, 
aside from those who were paired. So, too, did one who was paired. 
Mr. Bird of Nelson, perhaps fired with an excess of moral indignation, 
broke his pair and thus on July 1 the Government was defeated by one 
vote. The next day Meighen advised dissolution and the advice was 
accepted. For the Conservatives the result of the ensuing election was 
both unexpected and calamitous. The Liberals were back in power 
with 116 seats, short of an absolute majority, but, with the help of the 
13 Liberal-Progressives who were returned, enough to control the 
House. Meighen at once submitted his resignation as Prime Minister 
and shortly thereafter retired as leader of the party. One can imagine 
his disappointment. Where he had so recently been riding the crest 
of the wave, as he thought in command of the situation, suddenly he 
had been sucked under by the treacherous, fickle currents of public 
opinion. He would in time come to the surface again but never to be 
the towering figure he once had been. 

To what extent the election result of 1926 was determined by issues 
arising from the events I have very briefly recounted no one can say. 
There were other issues in the campaign which may have had a 
greater impact on many voters, especially the Liberal budget which 
promised substantial and varied tax reductions. Certainly, though, 
King and his friends had a merry time with the alleged sins of Lord 
Byng and Mr. Meighen. King’s fondness for dealing with constitu- 
tional issues was usually in inverse proportion to his understanding of 
them, which is to say that he was very fond of them indeed. It has 
always been Meighen’s view that there was no constitutional issue in 
1926, at least none caused by anything Lord Byng or he did, and this 
view has been conclusively substantiated by Mr. Forsey. Any 
violation of the constitution in 1926 was committed by Mr. King, 
some of whose actions were both unprecedented and destructive of 
that responsible government to the maintenance of which he so often 
and grandiloquently professed his undying devotion. 

In the first place there was no precedent for a Prime Minister's 
requesting a dissolution while a motion of censure against his Govern- 
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ment awaited the verdict of the House of Commons. If the right to 
dissolution in such circumstances were admitted, it would give any 
Prime Minister the absolute power of life or death over Parliament, 
the very negation of parliamentary supremacy. Even some of Mr. 
King’s admirers now admit that his advice to dissolve was improper. 
Nor was there precedent for his action in leaving the country, by his 
own admission, with “no Government” and “no Prime Minister.” The 
Crown must have advisers and it was in 1926 a well established con- 
vention of British and Canadian constitutional practice, followed in 
cases even where dissolution had been refused, that an outgoing 
Prime Minister and his colleagues should remain in office until their 
successors were ready to take over. King’s justification of his action, 
which he explained to the House, at great length needless to say, was 
based on the mistaken notion, which he seems to have cherished 
throughout his career, that an outgoing Prime Minister had a right to 
advise the Crown whom to send for as his successor and that that 
advice must be accepted. When things were done this way, he said, 
a retiring ministry would indeed remain in office until their successors 
were ready to replace them. But, he argued, there was no one whom 
he could advise the Governor General to send for, certainly not Mr. 
Meighen, who would not be able to command the confidence of the 
House. Therefore he had advised dissolution. When Byng refused 
King felt he could not remain His Excellency’s adviser one minute 
longer and so he walked out of office. 

A third count against King was that he had dragged the Crown into 
political controversy. He denied this, of course, with the most moving 
expressions of admiration and affection for Lord Byng. The real cul- 
prit, he contended, was Meighen who had accepted responsibility for 
Byng’s refusal of advice. But the alleged unconstitutionality of the 
refusal was the heart and core of King's case. It is a maxim that the 
King can do no wrong but Mr. King clearly believed and in fact 
stated that His Majesty’s representative in Canada had erred 
grievously. “1837 was bad enough,” declaimed the grandson of the 
rebel, “but it was not a circumstance on the present condition of 
affairs. If at the instance of one individual a prime minister can be 
put into office and with a ministry which is not yet formed be per- 
mitted to vote all the supplies necessary to carry on the government 
of Canada for a year, we Sen reached a condition in this country that 
threatens constitutional liberty, freedom and right in all parts of the 
world.”? When challenged to name the “one individual,” he s!:idded 
sharply around the corner, replying: “May I say that the individual of 
whom I am speaking is a gentleman for whom I have the greatest 

2Ibid. (1926), V, 5221. 
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regard it is possible for one man to have for another. The individual of 
whom I am speaking is a gentleman for whom I have the greatest 
affection possible, and may I say further that the individual of whom 
I am speaking is, I believe, a gentleman who would never commit an 
act of any kind which he did not think right and proper in every 
particular.”* And so on, and on. 

Stemming from King’s argument that the refusal of dissolution was 
unconstitutional was an intimation that it had somehow relegated 
Canada to colonial status, and that the whole matter of self-govern- 
ment was at stake. He said: 


My position, and I take it in the interest of this country, as a self-governing 
Dominion, is that the Prime Minister of Canada in advising . . . the Governor 
General is in precisely the same position as the Prime Minister of England 
advising His Majesty . . . any other theory of government reduces this Dominion 
of Canada from the status of a self-governing Dominion to the status of a crown 
colony. . . . For one hundred years in Great Britain there is not a single instance 
of a Prime Minister having asked for a dissolution and having been refused it. . . 
the issue that we are face to face with at the present time is one which affects all 
parts of the British Empire, and it is amongst other reasons because of my belief 
in and of my love for the British Empire that I take the stand I do . . . only by a 
recognition of the fact that the British Empire rests upon the corner stone of 
responsible self-government [can] this great Empire endure. . . .4 


These ideas he expressed repeatedly and fervently throughout the 
election campaign. 

Actually Lord Byng’s decision had not the slightest bearing on the 
principle of self-government and could not have had unless that 
decision had been dictated from London. Indeed the cry of “Downing 
Street interference” was very soon raised in some quarters and 
anguished cries of alarm for the future of Canadian autonomy were 
heard. In particular this was meat and drink to Henry Bourassa and 
his Nationalist friends, who now allied themselves with King, and the 
Quebec tocsins rang with the old, familiar warnings of imperialism, 
Bourassa expressing the opinion that Byng had consulted London 
during the crisis and had acted as the agent of the Colonial Secretary. 
He and others who shouted “Downing Street interference” had not 
had an opportunity to read Mr. King’s letter of eee. one para- 
graph of which must be quoted in its entirety. Characteristically it 
consists of one sentence of 114 words. 


Your Excellency will recall that in our recent conversations relative to dissolu- 
tion I have on each occasion suggested to Your Excellency, as I have again 
urged this morning, that having regard to the possible very serious consequences 
of a refusal of the advice of your First Minister to dissolve Parliament you should, 


8[bid., 5222. 
*Ibid., 5224. 
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before definitely deciding on this step, cable the Secretary of State for the 
Dominions asking the British Government, from whom you have come to Canada 
under instructions, what, in the opinion of the Secretary of State for the 
Dominions, your course should be in the event of the Prime Minister presenting 
you with an Order in Council having reference to a dissolution.5 


Had Byng followed this advice, had the Secretary of State for the 
Dominions expressed an opinion (which he later stated he would not 
have done), and had that opinion upheld refusal of dissolution, one 
can imagine what cries of “Downing Street domination” there would 
have been then. 

These, therefore are in Mr. Meighen’s opinion the main counts 
against King’s behaviour during the “crisis” and the ensuing cam- 
paign: (1) that he gave unprecedented and improper advice in seek- 
ing to evade his responsibility to Parliament; (2) that he left the 
Crown without advisers; (3) that he dragged the representative of 
the Crown into the political arena; and (4) that, while posing as the 
protector of autonomy, he in fact urged the intervention of the British 
Government in a purely internal Canadian matter. 

Meighen’s own actions during the “crisis” have often been criticized 
and it may be well to look briefly at some of those criticisms. It has 
been alleged, for instance, that he grasped greedily for power to 
which, it is implied, he was not entitled. He strove mightily to over- 
throw the King Government, no question of that. But after all he was 
the leader of the largest party in the House, which had received 
two hundred thousand more votes than the Liberals in the last elec- 
tion. It is also charged that he made a serious blunder in accepting the 
invitation to form a Government, that he should have declined. The 
fact is that, even had he wished to decline, he could not with honour 
have done so. The immediate acceptance of King’s resignation and 
King’s precipitate withdrawal from office left Meighen no choice. The 
Crown must have advisers and, since there was good reason to believe 
that he could summon a majority in the House long enough to finish 
the session, he could not have refused the task. He did, however, ask 
for time to consider and this request apparently troubled Byng. His 
last words to Meighen as the latter was leaving Rideau Hall were: 
“I feel justified in saying to you that I think my position should be 
considered.” Concerning this remark Meighen has written: 


I had no doubt in my own mind as to what he meant. He meant to indicate that 
he had acted constitutionally in discharge of his duty, and that a refusal on my 
part would be, in some places anyway, regarded as a rebuke to him. In that I 
think he was right. I was quite certain at the time, and am now certain, that a 
refusal on my part would have been proclaimed at once as a rebuke to Lord 


5R. MacG. Dawson, Constitutional Issues in Canada 1900-1931 (London, 1933), 73. 
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Byng, and the more I thought of the subject, the more I was convinced that it 
would be a rebuke he did not merit. That was a consideration I did not think 
I had any right to ignore.® 


But was there good reason for Meighen to think that he could 
control the House? Did not subsequent events prove that he was 
mistaken in telling Lord Byng that he could? In this connection the 
position of the Progressives was, of course, of paramount importance. 
During the few days before King’s resignation Meighen received from 
several of them individually informal and unsolicited assurances of 
confidence and support. Furthermore, the King Government had suf- 
fered three adverse votes in the House just before it ceased to exist 
and these reflected the defection of some of its Progressive supporters. 
There is, however, a more conclusive vindication of Meighen’s belief 
that he could count on Progressive help to finish the session. The day 
his Government was formed Lord Byng sent for Robert Forke, the 
Progressive leader. Forke travelled the well worn path to Government 
House clutching a piece of paper on which was written a motion 
approved by his ideas The first clause of the motion was “That 


we assist the new administration in completing the business of the 
session.”’ While Byng and Forke were in solemn conclave a deputation 
of Progressives visited Meighen to ascertain how he proposed to form 
a Government. He told them about the acting ministers, explaining 
that this was a temporary expedient. The deputation gave him no 


promise of support, nor did he ask for one, but they expressed no 
objection to his plan. In the first three divisions it faced the new 
Government was sustained with Progressive assistance, on two of 
them even Agnes MacPhail voting with the Conservatives! It was only 
when the Robb motion, denying the legality of the Government, came 
to a vote that most of the Progressive support melted away. As one of 
the Progressives later explained, the agreement to support the Meighen 
Government was “based on the assumption that [it] was legally con- 
stituted and capable of functioning.”* King had convinced most of 
them that it was not. 

In this connection Meighen has often been criticized for not having 
his ministers appointed in the usual way and then seeking an adjourn- 
ment of the House so that they might be re-elected as the law 
required. This would have caused a good deal of inconvenience, 
especially to members from distant parts and, at that time of year, 
to the farmer members particularly. The session was almost over and 
it is clear that the Progressives at any rate were anxious to finish it as 


®Meighen to the writer, Aug. 21, 1956. 
TDawson, Constitutional Issues, 85. 
8]bid., 86. 
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quickly as possible. They “a well have resented and opposed a 
motion to adjourn. Probably the Liberals would have, too, in view of 
their anger at what had transpired and the fact that King had curtly 
refused, after announcing his resignation, to confer with Meighen 
concerning the completion of the session. When Sir Henry Drayton, 
House leader in Meighen’s absence, said that the latter had the right 
to adjourn the House or the right of prorogation, King interjected, 
“He had not that right, I submit.”® Later King said that he had known 
the Conservatives could only “form a Government by going back to 
the people for re-election” and “that if they attempted to do that they 
could not carry on successfully the business of this parliament.””° 
Therefore, it seems unlikely that Meighen could have had an adjourn- 
ment had he sought one. 

He went to the country confident that he could make all these 
matters clear to the voters and that the voters would respond ap- 
propriately. He could not think that the electorate, once it under- 
stood, would return to power a man whose ministry had been censured 
in the House after its demise and who had behaved so reprehensibly. 
With all his accustomed force and reasoned argument Meighen built 
up his indictment of King and he was sure that never had a party 
leader had a more conclusive, devastating case against an opponent. 
When the returns came in he was astonished and utterly disillusioned. 
The voters, it appeared, were not to be trusted after all for they had 
shown that they either cared more for tax reductions than for the 
constitution or had allowed themselves to be swayed by King’s 
emotional clap-trap about responsible government and self-rule. Not 
only was his faith in the democratic process shaken; the moral maxims 
drilled into him as a child were now called into question. He had 
striven manfully, had expended every effort, to be worthy of public 
confidence, and all his work, all his brilliance in debate, all his in- 
tegrity had brought at last only defeat by a man who was the living, 
detestable embodiment of deceit, unreason, and hypocrisy. Was it 
possible longer to believe that success must attend effort, that failure 
could not be attributed “to others, or to the community or to the 
country”? He had failed when the issue between him and King had 
come into its sharpest focus—that was the inescapable fact—and try 
as he might he could not believe that he himself was to blame. He still 
broods over that unhappy year, still laments the injustice done him, but 
yet retains one final hope: that measured by what he really said and 
really did, in 1926 and always, that judged a all the facts, he will at 
length be vindicated by a just posterity. 

®Canada, House of Commons Debates (1926), V, 5179. 

10[bid., 5253. 
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Canada and Commonwealth Affairs 


D. J. McDOUGALL 


THIS HAS BEEN a good year for books on the history of the Commonwealth. The 
bibliography which follows contains the names of more distinguished scholars 
than will generally be found in such lists. The books themselves include a smaller 
proportion of those which can most conveniently be described as useful, and a 
rather larger number of those which will be of permanent interest and value to 
all students of the subject. Prominent amongst them are the new edition of Lord 
Hailey’s African Survey, the biographies of Lord Lugard and Sir Harry Johnston 
by Miss Perham and Mr. Oliver, two illuminating studies of the process of 
imperial expansion in the late nineteenth century, Mr. Menon’s volume on the 
Transfer of Power in India, and an admirable analysis of recent developments in 
South Africa by Dr. Gwendolen Carter. These do not stand alone. Some of the 
books by less well-known authors are of almost equal interest and importance. 
One strikin feature of the year’s publications is the concentration on Africa and 
the Asian dominions. More than half the books here listed deal with historic 
development and contemporary problems in these two areas. 
For students of constitutional history Mr. Marshall’s Parliamentary Sovereign: 

in the Commonwealth will have a special interest. The author describes his w 

as a study of the implications of Dicey’s theory under the very different conditions 
which now exist in the esmenelt. But except in the introductory chapters, 
Dicey does not appear very prominently in the discussion. The ios: hes a more 
practical purpose. It is in fact a clear and illuminating analysis of the effects of 
the Statute of Westminster on the supposed omnicompetence of the British 
Parliament, and on the general character of legislative authority as it is now 
exercised in the several dominions. It has apparently been prompted by recent 
events in South Africa, where the assumption of sovereign power by the local 
legislature has had more important consequences than in any part of the 
Commonwealth. A large part of the text is given to a discussion of the contro- 
versy that has resulted from the attempt of the Nationalist Government to amend 
the entrenched clauses of the constitution by methods other than those prescribed 
by the Act of 1909; and Mr. Marshall prints all the important documents on the 
case, including the paper by Professor Wade, upon which the Government and 
its legal advisers relied in their contest with the courts. This sections alone would 
give his book great value. But other chapters explaining conditions in each of the 


dominions are only less interesting, although they probably lack the same practical 
significance. 
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In his historical introduction Mr. Marshall traces the growth of the idea of 
sovereignty in England from the early seventeenth century. He cites a good deal 
of evidence beginning as usual with Coke, to demonstrate that the notion of 
legislative sovereignty popularized by Dicey was not generally understood or 
accepted until quite recent times. His own cautious conclusion is that “by the 
present anes idea was held in some quarters that the British parliament 
was supreme, both as a legislature and as a court.” It was on that ground that the 
leaders in South Africa took their stand when they attempted, among other things, 
to set up the high court of Parliament in 1952 as a means of silencing the 
ordinary courts, which persisted in their claim to pass judgment on the validity 
of acts of the Union Parliament. The evidence is impressive, but not wholly 
convincing. It is no doubt true that most of those engaged in the seventeenth- 
century struggle were chiefly concerned, not with the nature, but with the 
location of sovereignty. Yet there are statements—Whitelock’s speech in 1610 is 
an example—which suggests that some men at least had an understanding of 
what was involved; and Blackstone might surely have been given as much 
weight as Sam Adams and Junius when considering accepted ideas on the con- 
stitution in the age of the American Revolution. 

But these matters are preliminary, perhaps only secondary. The substance of 
the book is the series of chapters dealing with the problem of legislative 
sovereignty in the several states of the Commonwealth ine 1931. Each of the 
dominions is considered separately. The inquiry ranges over a wide field, including 
the question of judicial review, the power of amendment, and, in the case of 
Australia, the referendum on constitutional changes. There are significant 
differences, depending on the nature of the several constitutions, and the action 
taken by each of the dominions in 1931 and afterwards. With the exception of 
the long section dealing with the struggle in South Africa since 1952, the chapter 
on Canada is perhaps the most interesting. In relation to this country the British 
Parliament has become, in Mr. Marshall’s words, “simply the wielder of a 
delegated legislative authority.” Dicey’s theory was perhaps a little remote from 
the facts of imperial government even when it was formulated. It has now 
ceased to have any practical significance. In Canada, as Mr. Marshall points out, 
legislation is produced on three levels—by the provincial legislatures, by the 
elements of the federal parliament, and, on ae by the British Parliament. 
With necessary modifications the same can perhaps be said of the other states 
of the Commonwealth, India and Pakistan alone excepted. 

Only in South Africa have these questions attracted much attention in recent 
years. There, for reasons to be found in the structure of society, the question of 
sovereignty has been important. Mr. Marshall’s account of the legal and con- 
stitutional struggle which followed the Harris case in 1952 is the that we 
have had. No very definit: conclusions can be drawn, since, by the enlargement 
of the senate, the Nationalist Government has acquired the political power 
necessary to achieve its object. It is unlikely that the question of sovereignty 
will again assume any great importance. This book is an admirably clear account 
of how the change has come about, and of the results that follow from it. 

Sir Ivor Jenning’s Problems of the New Commonwealth is the only other book 
in this list which deals ostensibly with the Commonwealth as a whole. The 
problems discussed are in fact those of the Asian communities which have 
secured their independence since the close of the war and have become members 
of the Commonwealth. The book consists of three lectures given at Duke 
University in the autumn of 1957, revised and enlarged for publication. The 
author describes it as a sequel to his Commonwealth in Asia, and as a companion 
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volume to his earlier lectures published under the title of The Approach to Self- 
Government. In substance it is a searching analysis of present conditions in 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, interspersed with comments on the general 
character of British rule and its legacy to these communities. The striking fact, 
to which some emphasis is given, is that during the past decade almost five 
hundred million people in this region have not only been given their indepen- 
dence, but have been greatly aided by their former British rulers in the difficult 
task of establishing forms of self-government suited to their needs. 

The major ios in all three countries is economic; and for that there is no 
quick or easy solution. In India and Pakistan it has been aggravated by partition 
—a disaster which, in Sir Ivor’s opinion, could have been avoided but for the 
refusal of the Congress party to offer reasonable safeguards to the Muslims. 
Pakistan has been left with resources probably insufficient to maintain a viable 
system of self-government; and the disruption of the integrated economy built 
up under British rule has had only less unfortunate results in India. Sir Ivor is 
no uncritical admirer of British rule. But he is convinced that in almost all 
important spheres of life, political, economic, and educational, the benefits which 
it brought to the Indian people enormously outweigh its faults: and he is acid 
in his comments on the doctrinaire nationalists who continue to c<!ude themselves 
by reliance on false history. 

On one matter which has led to some adverse criticism in the West Sir Ivor 
takes a different view. Neutralism is, he believes, the only | policy for a 
country in India’s position. “It satisfies the aspiration for detachment, and it is 
essential in a period of nation-building.” The divergence of Pakistan is due 
solely to the quarrel over Kashmir. In the interests of both countries it is 
imperative that this should be ended; but neither shows any disposition to yield. 
Sir Ivor makes no predictions. His analysis of conditions in these countries is not 
at all points encouraging; but his view of future development would seem to be 
cautiously optimistic. India’s decision to remain within the Commonwealth has 
been a deciding factor throughout the whole region. That was of course Mr. 
Nehru’s decision. Whether his successors will adhere to his policy in this and 
in other matters can only be a matter of speculation; and in the future, as in the 
past, India’s decision will have the greatest influence upon her neighbours. 

Some of Sir Ivor’s conclusions on the character and influence of British rule, 
and on the circumstances which determined the form of the settlement in 1947 
find a measure of support in Mr. Menon’s more extensive study of The Transfer 
of Power in India. His position as constitutional adviser to the Governor General 
from 1942 to 1947 gave Mr. Menon a unique opportunity of knowing exactly 
what was happening. He has almost certainly had access to sources of informa- 
tion not generally available; and this, together with the admirably objective 
spirit in which he relates the story, makes his book the most complete and 
probably the most reliable account of these transactions that has been written. 
There are occasional inconsistencies. In one passage towards the end of the book 
he places responsibility for partition squarely on the shoulders of Jinnah and 
the Muslim League. At many points in earlier chapters he makes it plain that 
Jinnah’s victory and the conversion of the great majority of the Muslim popula- 
tion were due to the intransigence of the Congress party, inspired in the main 
by Gandhi and Nehru. But such things do not impair the value of the work as 
a whole. Like Mr. Menon’s earlier book on The Integration of the Indian States, 
this is a remarkably clear and orderly account of one of the most complex series 
of events to be found anywhere in the history of the Commonwealth. 
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It is to some extent a record of lost opportunities and of partial success 
achieved by desperate expedients at the last possible moment. The record is 
most detailed on the various plans and proposals from the so-called “August 
Offer” in 1940 to the final settlement. When the first of these proposals was made 
the ground for compromise had already been virtually destroyed. Mr. Menon 
evidently regards the Act of 1935 as a practicable solution. It was rejected by 
the Congress, mostly, he says, “for reasons divorced from facts and realities”; and 
he supgests that the decision was due to the pressure of a strong left wing that 
would be content with nothing short of complete independence. The same 
influence was responsible for the resignation of the Congress ministries in 1939; 
and this Mr. Menon regards as even more serious. It was, he says, “a fatal mistake,” 
which probably altered the whole course of Indian history. That decision, 
coupled with the attitude taken towards the war by Gandhi and the Congress 
completed the cleavage between the two communities; Pakistan, hitherto a 
theory, became a possibility; and in the years that followed, Jinnah was given 
the means of making it a virtual certainty. 

To write with interest of the stalemate and of the tedious and futile negotia- 
tions which filled the war years is not easy. Mr. Menon makes the best of it. He 
is critical of Lord Linlithgow, more sympathetic towards Lord Wavell, to whose 
patience and sincerity he pays tribute. The extensive ee on Gandhi are of 
more than ordinary interest. The Mahatma’s influence in these years was at its 
height, and also at its least constructive. In the end he was obliged to recognize 
the realities, and to declare that there was no way out of the impasse but for 
the British themselves to make the decision. The arrival of the Cabinet Mission 
was the first step in the making of that decision. 

The chapters which follow are the most interesting in the book. The stumbling 
block, which for long seemed immovable, was Nehru’s determination to refuse 
all offers of dominion status and to insist on complete and unqualified indepen- 
dence for the whole of India. No positive statement is made; but it is pretty 
clear that it was Mr. Menon himself and Sardar Patel who persuaded Nehru to 
abandon his impossible position and to accept partition and the option of leaving 
the Commonwealth if the people of India should so desire. Thereafter the settle- 
ment proceeded swiftly, but not without tragedy. Two moving chapters on the 
partition of the Punjab and the scenes which followed round out an impressive 
narrative of events which have no exact parallel anywhere. Many of the most 
important documents are printed in an Appendix. There are few books on any 
phase of British rule in India that can be more warmly recommended than this 
admirable account of its ending. 

The greater part of Sir Percy Griffiths’ Modern India deals with the period 
since 1947. Like Mr. Menon the author was for many years a member of the old 
Indian Civil Service, and he writes with knowledge born in part of his own 
experience and observation. As might be expected from the author of The 
British Impact on India, it is inter alia, a reasoned but not uncritical defence of 
British rule, and a sober appraisal of its legacy to India’s present rulers. But it 
is much more than that. The introductory section, including two excellent 
chapters on Hinduism and Islam, is as good an outline of conditions under the 
British Raj and of the forces making for change as will be found anywhere. 
Those forces, as Sir Percy points out, were almost entirely the result of British 
tule. Even the Hindu revival, which gave a distinctive element to the nationalist 
movement, was due in large measure to the stimulus of western education. The 
more secular side of the movement, led by “men who cared little for any form of 
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religion, but were determined to govern themselves,” was almost entirely a 
product of that system. 

Political and constitutional questions are naturally given a good deal of space, 
but not to the exclusion of other and more fundamental problems of economic 
and social reform. The failure to achieve a settlement before 1939 is attributed 
primarily to the obstinacy and unwisdom of the princes and the leaders of the 
National Congress. It might perhaps be emphasized that the British government 
during these years did little or nothing to cure the princes of their unwisdom. But 
from 1942 onward these gentlemen were left in no doubt as to their position; 
and in the end their capitulation was due, as much as anything else, to the action 
of the British government in making plain to them that “paramountcy could not 
and would not be transferred,” and that they must look out for themselves. From 
the settlement, sketched here in two short but illuminating chapters, India 
emerged with an extremely complex constitution and a parliamentary system 
firmly entrenched, and evidently based on wide popular support. On that level 
the achievement of the decade is remarkable, although, considered as demo- 
cratic and parliamentary government, the régime suffers from the domination of 
a single party and the absence of any effective opposition. Like other writers on 
the subject Sir Percy attributes the success very largely to Mr. Nehru’s leadership. 
His devotion to democracy is genuine; but beyond that he is moved by a 
—- desire for the welfare of the masses”; and Sir Percy quotes an Indian 
fs) er to the effect that, if this object cannot be achieved by democratic 
methods “Nehru will not be oe in jettisoning democracy.” 

On that question Sir Percy’s forecast is not optimistic. The results of the first 
five-year plan are disappointing; and there is little reason to believe that the 
second will be much more successful. The greatest success, at least as it is judged 
by Indian opinion, is in the field of external affairs. Sir Percy is severely critical 
of Mr. Nehru’s policy and tactics in the matter of Kashmir. Beyond that he 


evidently regards neutralism as emees the best policy that could be adopted 
o 


in the circumstances. But in the long run the outcome hinges upon the measure 
of success that can be achieved in developing the Indian economy and improving 
the conditions under which the mass of the Indian people lives; and upon that 
may depend the question of whether India or China will emerge as the leader 
of Asia. This book is intended for the general reader. It can be read with profit 
by those who are assumed, rightly or wrongly, to have a wider knowledge and a 
deeper interest in the problems which it discusses. 

By comparison Madame Pandit’s little volume on The Evolution of India is 
disappointing. It contains some interesting information on the policy and achieve- 
ment of the new government, especially in the fields of education and social and 
economic reform. Very little of this is strikingly original, and a good deal of it is 
in the form of sweeping generalizations not likely to be very helpful to the out- 
sider. The over-all impression left by the book is that of an uncritical panegyric 
on the glories of Indian civilization overwhelmed and almost stifled under the 
dead hand of the alien oppressor, and now, in the face of almost insuperable 
difficulties, being restored to its ancient splendour. 

The book conveys the impression of the dynamic spirit manifest in Indian 
society since the winning of independence. In some passages this is described in 
rather curious terms. “The change from the old and static existence to the 
exciting new rhythm which our leaders have inspired synchronises easily with 
the wave lengths of the common man.” The most severe criticism is reserved for 
the educational system introduced by the British. Its effect, she says, “was to 
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create a small intelligentsia separated from the mass of the people.” Readers may 
reflect upon the part played by this westernized élite in the winning of indepen- 
dence and the establishment of the present régime. The comment takes on an 
added interest when one remembers the institutions, Harrow and Cambridge, in 
which Mr. Nehru himself received his education. Western education no doubt 
has its faults; but Madame Pandit’s strictures seem out of place in a book which 
derives so much of its information about the glories of early Indian culture from 
Wells’ Outline of History. 

In Pakistan the task of establishing a workable constitution has been more 
difficult. The country is divided, territorially and linguistically. Its economic 
resources are limited and extremely difficult to utilize to their fullest advantage. 
The provinces are jealous of their autonomy; and the common allegiance to 
Islam, the avowed basis of the state, has not precluded bitter rivalry and at times 
savage conflict. Nor has there been much evidence of the statesmanship needed 
to overcome these difficulties on the part of those who assumed leadership in the 
so-called “interim government,” and who continued to hold power, or the 
semblance of it, until they were unceremoniously ejected in 1955 to make way 
for a new Constituent Assembly, which has at last framed a constitution. The 
history of this Assembly, the least successful of the new legislatures in the modern 
Commonwealth, is related in Mr. Feldman’s volume A Constitution for Pakistan. 
It is not an especially inspiring book. A history of something very near to chaos 
could hardly be so. But it is a useful guide to what has been happening in this 
region since the end of British rule. The major difficulty has , ao that of 
reconciling the principles of an Islamic state with the concept of modern 
democracy. It is to be j that under the new constitution some means will be 
found of resolving this dilemma. The present régime has been described as a 
“controlled democracy.” To date the control is more evident than the democracy. 
But at least the country has got rid of an Assembly which seemed as | to 
perpetuate itself, and which, through seven years of confusion, revealed its 
incompetence to discharge the task committed to it. 

Sir Ivor Jennings’ Constitutional Problems in Pakistan is more clearly a book for 
the specialist. The bulk of it consists of the judgments of the federal court in a 
number of cases arising out of the dissolution of the old Constituent Assembly in 
1954. One of these validated the action of the Governor General in dissolving the 
Assembly, partly on the ground that it had ceased to be in any way representative 
of the people of Pakistan. Another, concerning the prerogative of summoning 
legislative and constituent bodies, is regarded by Sir Ivor as of outstanding 
importance. The case arose from the submission to the court of a number of 
questions prepared by the Governor General. The judgment was clearly based 
on the ground that the Governor's action in summoning a new Constituent 
Assembly was necessary in the interests of national safety. Sir Ivor’s view is that 
the decision converts the precept salus populi, suprema lex, into a common-law 
doctrine. At all events it cleared up a great deal of the confusion, enabled the 
Governor to validate a large number of statutes passed by the defunct Assembly, 
whose legality was in doubt, and vested him with powers uired to make a 
fresh start. The Introduction sketches the circumstances which led to this 
impasse. It tends to confirm Mr. Feldman’s judgment that “Pakistan has been 
more fortunate in her governors than in her prime ministers”; and this may be 
significant for the future of self-government. 

Two of the books on South Africa can be dealt with very briefly. Mr. Neumark’s 
The South African Frontier is a study of the influence of economic forces on the 
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northward expansion before and during the years of the great trek. The con- 
clusion is that this movement, generally attributed to the dissatisfaction of the 
Boers with the new British government, was in fact due to the increasing demand 
for pastoral products in Capetown. Each year the “tavern of the ocean” was 
being called upon to supply more ships and larger ships; and these pioneers 
ventured into the wilderness, not to escape British authority, but to find the 
means of supplying this expanding market. It is a good point, which could have 
been made more clearly and more briefly had the argument not been clogged 
with a superfluity of tedious and petty detail. The author suggests that this 
movement has close analogies with the contemporaneous expansion in the 
United States, Brazil, and elsewhere; but this idea, which would have given 
real interest to his book, is nowhere followed up. 

The life of pioneer settlers is also the subject of Mr. Bond’s They Were South 
Africans; but these are different pioneers. The author, a Capetown journalist, 
believes that rather too much of the spotlight is focussed on the voorttrekkers, to 
the neglect of others, whose work was no less important. His book is a collection 
of biographical studies sketching the life and adventures of a number of soldiers, 
missionaries, educationalists, engineers, and others, who did much to lay the 
foundations of modern South Africa, and to defend its frontiers against the 
unremitting pressure from the north. In almost all cases their careers fall roughly 
into the period from the close of the Napoleonic War to the gold discoveries in 
the Transvaal. Many of them were ex-service men who took up land and 
established such communities as Grahamstown and Somerset East, centres from 
which British influence was to spread over the country. Others were missionaries 
and teachers, some of them at work in the north years before the disgruntled 
Boer farmers moved into that region. One of the best sections in the book is on 
the careers of the pioneers in education, more particularly on those of James Rose 
Innes and Dr. Adamson, a Scottish missionary and scholar who founded the first 
college in Capetown. Politicians are not prominent. The only one given much 
consideration is Molteno, and he appears, not as the first Prime Minister of the 
Cape colony, but chiefly as a promoter of railroad construction. The book 
contains some excellent accounts of pioneer life in these remote regions; and it 
records what can be discovered of the lives of men who deserve to be 
remembered. 

Among the men who played a prominent part in the extension of British 
power in Africa during the late nineteenth century it would be difficult to find 
two more remarkable characters than Captain, later Lord, Lugard and Sir Harry 

ohnston. They had little in common apart from the fact that each man spent a 

e part of his life exploring remote and unknown regions, leading expeditions 
against slave traders, fostering British commerce, formulating plans for the 
annexation of the greater part of the continent, and conducting a running 
battle with the parsimonious authorities in Westminster who looked too cold 
on their cherished designs. Their paths seldom crossed, although their oa 
brought the two at different times to the same regions in central, east, and west 
Africa. It is a happy coincidence therefore that excellent biographies of the two 
should appear at about the same time. 

Miss Perham’s Lugard: The Years of Adventure, 1858-1898, is the first of two 
large volumes designed to cover the whole of his life. It deals with the period 
in which he was acquiring the wide and intimate knowledge of Africa and its 
peoples which would, a little later, make him a recognized authority on the 
subject. As a record of his life during these years, and as a commentary on the 
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many controversies, local, imperial, and international, to which some of his actions 
gave rise, it is the most complete that has been, or is likely to be written. Miss 
Perham has been given all his papers, including the voluminous diaries, in which 
he recorded almost every event of his life, together with judgments on the men 
who aided or opposed him, and his most secret thoughts on the great work in 
which he was engaged. He began it almost casually as a free lance in command 
of a small expedition in Ny: d. He soon came to regard it as a mission; and 
the letters and diaries record his growing impatience and exasperation with 
those who would not see the light and provide the aid that was required. 

This is of course more than a record of adventure. Lugard’s work helped to 
lay the foundations of British rule in central, east, and west Africa. It was here, 
more particularly in Buganda, that he began to perceive the possibilities of in- 
direct rule, which he applied some years later in west Africa, and made the 
central thesis in his well-known work. East Africa was always his love; and the 
most interesting sections of Miss Perham’s book deal with his riences there. 
He was greatly attracted by the Kikuyu, with whom he established excellent 
relations; and in his later life he complained bitterly of the mistaken policies 
which led to the alienation of this “friendly and intelligent people.” His efforts 
to bring order out of the chaotic situation in Buganda and the surrounding area 
involved him in conflict with local rulers and with the leaders of rival mis- 
sionary groups, who were even more difficult to handle. His work here had some 
lasting results, but at the time the mission ended in disappointments and seemin 
failure. The East Africa Company could not, and the British government al 
not supply the men and resources needed to establish permanent rule; and 
it was not until some years later that agreements were negotiated which led to 
the creation of the Uganda Protectorate. 

The last of the ventures recorded here was an expedition, organized under the 
authority of the colonial office, and dispatched to the interior of Nigeria, to 
check the advance of the French in the region, to open the hinterland to British 
commerce, and to aid in the general process of consolidating the scattered 
British territories in west Africa. This was Lugard’s first official appointment. His 
work had attracted the attention of Chamberlain, and he was now given the 
kind of support for which he had long clamoured. Miss Perham quotes an 
interesting passage from one of Chamberlain’s less guarded instructions: “You 
are to raise a force in Nigeria to go anywhere in Africa and do anything.” A few 
years earlier an official of the Foreign Office had described Africa as an “un- 
claimed appendage of the empire,” which merely awaited the suitable occasion 
for being brought into the fold. The idea had taken firm root in the colonial 
office, and Chamberlain was determined to give it reality. Lugard was pre- 
eminent among those who helped create the suitable occasion. Some of the 
detail which Miss Perham includes in her narrative will be of interest only to the 
specialist and the enthusiastic and unrepentant imperialist. But there is much in 
it to attract a wider public. It is at once a convincing interpretation of a very 
unusual character and an illuminating chapter of one important phase of imperial 
expansion and the international repercussions which accompanied it. 

Sir Harry Johnston was a less important figure in the history of the empire 
than Lord Lugard. But for the average reader he was probably a more interesting, 
and certainly a more amusing character. He was an imperialist—a “Cape to Cairo” 
imperialist. It was he, not Rhodes, who coined the phrase. His plans and maps, 
submitted to the Foreign Office after his many journeys of exploration, 
envisaged the annexation of virtually the whole of the continent; and he did 
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everything in his power to bring them to fruition. But he took the “mission” less 
seriously than did most of those engaged in it; and he combined it with a wide 
range of other interests and activities which add the spice of variety to the story 
of his life. The orthodox imperialists—Mr. Amery has spoken for them—regard 
him as a failure. Mr. Oliver is not so sure. He makes no extravagant claims; but 
he relates the story of Johnston’s life and of his part in the ‘scramble for Africa’ 
in a book that is at once a splendid piece of historical reconstruction, and from 
beginning to end a delight to read. 

In one respect Johnston was more fortunate than Lugard. Some of his first 
reports on conditions in Africa and on the possibilities of British expansion 
attracted the notice and won the support of one or two prominent officials in the 
Foreign Office. Shortly afterwards he was appointed to the consular service, and 
during his time in Africa he was always in official employment. Lugard had no 
such luck. Both men complained constantly of the lack of official support and of 
the parsimony of the treasury, a department which Johnston descri as “without 
the bowels of compassion or a throb of imperial sentiment.” But Lugard con- 
fined his complaints to the privacy of his diary. Johnston put his in picturesque 
and ribald dispatches to the Foreign Office, which shocked the more decorous 
civil servants, but which amused and interested Lord Salisbury. In the Prime 
Minister himself he had friend and ally who often stood him in good stead. 

As an empire-builder Johnston’s work has not impressed the critics; but he 
has one or two important achievements to his credit. More than any other person 
he was responsible for the creation of the Nyasaland Protectorate, a move which 
foiled the efforts of German and Portuguese agents, which established orderly 
government in a — long terrorized by the slave raiders and riven by 
internecine strife, and which trated Rhodes’ plan of incorporating it into the 
lands granted to his company. This last caused bitter enmity between the two 
men. But Rhodes was only the most prominent of what Johnston called the 
“ruthless and unscrupulous imperialists,” against whom he waged endless battle. 
His last assignment as an agent of the foreign office was the completion of a task 
begun by Lugard. The latter’s expedition to Uganda, and the presence there of a 
large number of English missionaries created a British interest in the region that 
was threatened by the activities of French and German agents. At the end of 
the century — negotiated the treaty with the Kabaka of Buganda, which 
formed the basis of the Protectorate of Uganda, and laid down the terms on 
which the country was governed until the crisis of 1953. 

But he had other interests only less important than politics and administration. 
He was a skilful artist, a writer of distinction, an amateur naturalist, whose col- 
lections of African flora and fauna enriched a number of scientific museums in 
England; above all, a lifelong student of the Bantu languages and their distribu- 
tion throughout the continent. Few men of his generation had a greater know- 
ledge of or a deeper sympathy with the peoples of Africa. He insisted always 
upon “absolute justice and the fullest recognition of, and respect for their rights”; 
and he was unsparing in his condemnation of the methods sometimes employed 
by the British as well as other Europeans. Chamberlain was prominent among 
those whose methods he disliked and distrusted; and in a novel written some years 
after his retirement he pillories the Colonial Secretary as “the great Choselwhite, 
the mysterious idol, before whose non-commital eye-glass so much imperial 
incense is burned.” It is not surprising that he failed to get the colonial governor- 


ship which he desired, and to which his earlier work would seem to have 
entitled him. 
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Mr. Wilde’s monograph on Chamberlain and the South African Republic 
is a more intensive study of a better known episode in the history of the empire. 
It deals with events which in their consequences are still living history; and if it 
does not answer all the questions, it does at least raise serious doubts about the 
accuracy of Garvin’s account of many of the events of these years. The book has 
two outstanding merits. It is a careful and well documented analysis of the 
struggle which began with the Jameson Raid, and was continued through a series 
of curious negotiations between Chamberlain and Kruger to the Bloomfontein 
Conference and the outbreak of war. Mr. Wilde has not been given access to all 
of Chamberlain’s papers. That is a privilege evidently reserved for the official 
nee. But from the files of the Colonial Office, from certain archives 
recently opened in South Africa, and from similar sources he has reconstructed 
this whois chapter of imperial history in a manner that is impressive, and on 
most points convincing. In addition, his book is the most revealing account that 
we have had of the actual working of the Colonial Office, and of the manner in 
which Chamberlain dealt with opposition, criticism, or advice, often from men 
who were better informed on the situation in South Africa than he was himself. 

The account of the raid and its sequel does not differ greatly from that of 
Miss Van der Poel, although Mr. Wilde is somewhat more reticent in his con- 
clusions. From the chapters which follow, on the abortive negotiations with 
Kruger, it is evident that diplomacy was not among Chamberlain’s more con- 
spicuous gifts. He under-estimated the strength of the President's position and 
his very real ability in exploiting it. The erroneous assumption that the Uitlahders 
eins | a majority of the population of the Republic was never corrected; and 
their grievances were stated in terms far beyond what many of Chamberlain’s 
colleagues and some of his subordinates in Whitehall and at the Cape judged to 
be warrantable. Most curious perhaps is that he insisted on an interpretation of 
the clause in the Convention of London defining the suzerainty of the Republic 
which differed materially from that held by the Law Officers of the Crown. 

There is nothing here to suggest that Chamberlain planned war; but it is 
evident that from very early in these negotiations he envisaged the possibility, 
even the probability of such an issue. He was not daunted by the prospect. 
Indeed he seems to have regarded it as a means of securing great advantage to 
the empire at a very modest price. His problem was to make certain that, if 
war did come, it would have the support of public opinion in Britain; and 
Mr. Wilde has some interesting passages on the manner in which he set about to 
ensure that support. Milner, the strong man sent out to deal with this troublesome 
situation, was more certain that war was the only possible solution, and less 
concerned about such matters as public opinion; and Chamberlain was obliged 
on occasions to put a damper on his more impetuous subordinate. He was 
obliged too to convince his colleagues, many of whom were a by the 
course of events; but he usually had his way. “You know,” said Balfour in a 
cabinet meeting on the eve of the war, “you are pushing us over the edge of the 
cliff.” The Prime Minister nodded his acquiescence; but the Secretary’s proposals 
were accepted. Defending his policy in the House of Commons after the outbreak 
of war Chamberlain declared that he had done nothing which any man in his 
position would not have done. Mr. Wilde suggests that he was unduly modest, 
and that it would in fact be difficult to find any minister who would have handled 
this difficult and dangerous situation precisely as he did. Most readers of this 
book are likely to agree. 

In the opening section of The Politics of Inequality Miss Carter poses the 
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question, “Where is South Africa going?” Her book does not answer the question. 
That is not its purpose. But it provides a mass of evidence, drawn mainly from 
the records of the past ten years, which leaves little doubt as to the general 
direction. It deals in fact with two distinct forms of inequality. The first and 
more widely publicized is that between the Europeans and the native and 
coloured peoples, which is supported in principle by all but a negligible minority 
of the European groups. The second, a more recent and only less significant 
development, is that between the Afrikaner nationalists and their British 
opponents, who probably still hold an edge in the control of the country’s 
economy, but who have now been reduced to virtual impotence in the political 
sphere. On both subjects the record is instructive, but not very mene 

The term politics is interpreted widely. It includes the press, to which Miss 
Carter devotes a long section, rendered a little dreary by too copious quotation 
from journalists who have only one idea, and no great facility in expressing it. 
It includes an incursion into the universities, and some consideration of the 
attitude of the churches towards the issues that have been dominant in these 
years. But interest centres naturally on the struggle between the two major 
parties, in Parliament and on the hustings; and the substance of Miss Carter's 
book is a record of this struggle, and of its repercussions throughout the country. 
The pattern was set by the general election of 1948. The ministry then formed 
by Dr. Malan was the first in South African history drawn exclusively from the 
members of one of the European groups. What follows is a record of the steady 
advance of this nationalist Government to a position that is now practically 
unchallengeable. 

In all the elections of the period, including that of 1953 which is here made a 
case study, the government has polled a minority of the votes. But under existing 
electoral arrangements—and these are not likely to be changed—that is of no 
Breat importance. They have complete control of the political machine. They 

ve developed an impressive array of subsidiary organizations, whose members 
support them with fanatical devotion; and without a drastic intellectual change, 
which seems highly improbable, their position is secure for the foreseeable 
future. Every important piece of legislation passed during these years—the 
Immigration Act, the Act for the Suppression of Communism, above all, the act 
enlarging the senate—has tended to strengthen it, and to render opposition more 
and more ineffectual. 

In this situation the United Party has drifted helplessly. Since the death of 
General Smuts they have been without effective leadership. Very few of their 
members are bilingual; and they have no supporting organization comparable 
with that of their opponents. But their greatest weakness in such a contest stems 
from the fact that they do not and cannot disagree in principle with their 
opponents on the question of apartheid. Their approach to the subject, says 
Miss Carter, “is more flexible and empyrical.” Their disagreement is only as to 
methods and rate of change. In the bitter struggle which followed the introduc- 
tion of Bill No. 46 in 1952, their concern was not with the rights of the coloured 
voters, but with “the sanctity of the constitution.” In the peculiar conditions of 
South African politics that was not a very effective appeal. 

The non-European groups do not emerge so clearly. Their leaders remain dim, 
and the evidence on their political organization gives little indication of what 
may be expected of them in he future. Miss Carter believes that many of those 
who support the present f iicy are sincerely convinced of the benefits of 
apartheid to the African people. Few of them would be prepared to pay the 
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price, which must include the surrender of large areas of land required for 
re-settlement. The view of the politicians is more uncertain. Their purpose is not 
in doubt, but they are aware of the difficulties. Native labour is indispensable to 
the national economy; and even the present Government is unlikely to do 
anything that will impede the industrial expansion upon which they rely to make 
the country independent of outside influences. Therein lies the dilemma. There 
is nothing in this impressive record to warrant the belief that South Africa’s 
present rulers are on the road to an easy or peaceful solution. 

Mr. Duncan’s little volume on the winning of independence by the Sudan is 
another chapter in the strange history of nationalism in the Commonwealth. The 
path to independence once entered upon was comparatively short. The 
obstacles were not great; and the members of the British administration were 
more than helpful in removing or circumventing them, and in creating the 
institutions necessary for See The process was accompanied by the 
usual denunciations of colonialism, and by a chorus of invective and propaganda 
from Egypt, which claimed sovereignty over the whole region. The deep 
cleavage een north and south, “united by the Nile, but divided by religion, 
race and culture,” was one of the major difficulties. The lack of political educa- 
tion, or indeed of education of any kind, among the great mass of the people 
was another. But the difficulties were surmounted, or glossed over; and in a 
period of about eight years from the first steps towards responsible government in 
1948, the transition was completed, and a half-century of British rule brought to 
an end. 

As a member of the administration Mr. Duncan played a part in the events 
which he describes. His book, based in large part upon his own diaries, is a 
valuable account of how the changes were effected, and a commentary on the 
whole process by one who was in a position to judge. His conclusions are not 
optimistic. Independence has done nothing in itself to solve the country’s internal 
— and it offers no certain guarantee for the future. Under British rule, 

e observes, “the Sudanese did not have national freedom, but in their daily 
lives they were more free and more secure than they are every likely to be 
again.” The danger from Egypt has not diminished, and it is unlikely that the 
present Government in Cairo will be less extreme in its demands than its 
predecessors have been since 1922. Mr. Duncan’s considered judgment is that 
the Sudan possesses few of the attributes of a nation, that the clamour of the 
past decade or so has been the work of small unrepresentative groups, some of 
which aim, not at national freedom, but at subjection to Egypt, and that the 
whole process by which independence has been secured has been too rapid to 
ensure the permanence of what has been accomplished under British rule, or to 
give much hope of stability and security in the future. If this is correct—and it 
probably is—the accompanying criticism that “the British have been uniformly too 
slow in meeting the demands of nationalism” has very little meaning. 

Lord Hailey's African Survey was originally published in 1938, when General 
Smuts suggested the collection of the necessary data for a comparative study of 
the principles, methods, and objectives of the various European powers then 
ruling parts of the continent. This second edition is, in many of its sections, a 
completely new book. The changes of the past two decades have been so pro- 
found and far-reaching that very little, apart from the geographic and climatic 
conditions of Africa, remains unaltered. Nowhere except in the French possessions 
in North Africa have the changes assumed revolutionary form. But no part of 
Africa has escaped them; and in some areas their effect has been the virtual 
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disruption of old social forms, and the emergence of problems, different in kind 
and greater in magnitude and implications than any that have previously 
existed. 

The purpose of this book is to suggest the changes and, so far as possible, to 
provide the fullest and most accurate information on present conditions. The 
required material has been obtained from many sources: from governments, from 
trained observers in many regions, from legal and educational authorities, from 
sociologists and many others. It has all been sifted and interpreted by Lord Hailey 
in a volume which must surely be the most complete record of the kind that 
exists for any part of the world. 

The method is descriptive and analytical. Lord Hailey is cautious about 
ee conclusions or making forecasts. Even on the troubled situation in the 
Union he contents himself with the observation that the policy of the present 
government appears to be a “crude form of racial discrimination,” which has 
little chance of success in a society whose economy requires the intermingling of 
Europeans and Africans. On some other issues of wider import his judgment is 
more definite. There is, he believes, no sentiment among the African peoples 
south of the Sahara that can properly be described as nationalism. His own word 
is Africanism, a term which expresses more accurately the type of reaction 
produced by the impact of European civilization on these old tribal societies. 

This reaction is the central fact in the present situation. It is most extreme in 
areas where there has been any considerable settlement of Europeans or Asians. 
Future policy must be based on the recognition that it will continue and probably 
grow stronger with the passage of time. The belief held by some authorities—the 
late Lord Altrincham for example—that the way to peace and stability lies 
through a strengthening of tribal organization and a utilization of local chieftains, 
is ruled out as chimerical. What Europeans have done in the past, and what 
Africans are now to an increasing extent doing for themselves in the field of 
education make such a policy impracticable. If there ever was a time, says Lord 
Hailey, when African society consisted of a “few wealthy or educated leaders at 
the top and an inert mass below,” that time has now passed. 

Africanism of course means different things in different regions. In Kenya it 
has taken the form of a ~_ revolt supported by only a minority of the native 
population. The more normal reaction is seen in the stand taken by the people 
of Buganda in the recent crisis, and in the development in Ghana, where an 
attempt is being made to secure the advantages of Euro civilization whilst 
preserving the African way of life. It remains to be seen whether a union of these 
seeming incompatibles is possible. In the Commission Territories within the 
Union of South Africa this sentiment expresses itself in a determination to retain 
the protection of the Crown. 

Some of the most interesting sections of the book are those which explain the 
political objectives of the various imperial powers and the constitutional forms 
that have been developed. In all the British dependencies the avowed object is 
self-government. But this term, as Lord Hailey points out, has no precise meaning; 
and his survey of the several dependencies reveals the wide variety of forms to 
which it is applied. One experiment which is discussed at some length is that in 
the Central African Federation. To date it has worked less success than its 
sponsors hoped, or professed to believe. The disturbing feature is the steady 
trend, especially in Southern Rhodesia, towards the policy of the present govern- 
ment in South Africa. Difficulties of another kind beset the French authorities. 
Their professed ideal of “union based on equal rights and equal duties,” is being 
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challenged in most of their territories. These sections were written before the 
revolt in Tunisia and Algeria had assumed its present proportions; and some parts 
are already out of date. 

This is a big book, but not too big for the ground which it covers and the 
immense variety of subject-matter with which it dels. It is all set forth with the 
utmost clarity and precision; and an Index of more than sixty pages, together 
with a large number of maps and charts, helps the reader to find what he wants 
with the minimum of effort. 

The only book on Australia received during the year is Professor Clark’s 
collection of documents illustrating the political and social history of the several 
colonies and of the Commonwealth to the end of the First World War. Professor 
Clark has already published two larger volumes of the kind. This is intended for 
the general ae and for students below the university level. The documents 
illustrate the familiar themes; the European background, the convict settlements, 
the gold rushes, the struggle for the land, the extension of democracy, and 
Australian politics before and after federation. Some of the most interesting are 
on the convicts and their rehabilitation. Others reveal something of the lives of 
the bushmen, the squatters, the gold-diggers, and similar groups. The book will 
no doubt be helpful to the Australian students whom the editor has in mind. But 
many of the documents are too short and too vague to be very useful as historical 
evidence. A few of the ballads are amusing, and some of them may have historic 
importance; but neither their authors, nor the many journalists whose work 
Professor Clark has exhumed will be remembered for their literary gifts. 

Mr. Donaldson’s lectures on Some Comparative Aspects of Irish Law is another 
good book for which we are indebted to the Commonwealth Center at Duke 
University. To the layman the title may seem somewhat forbidding. The book 
is in large part a history of legal and constitutional development in Ireland, and 
the suggested comparisons are with similar evolution in other parts uf the Com- 
monwealth. Ireland was, in Mr. Donaldson’s phrase, “the scene of the first 
adventure of the common law”; and one purpose of the book is to explain why 
this transplantation was less successful in ~ than in other countries of the 
Commonwealth. The explanation is in rather general terms. A more precise com- 
parison with French Canada and South Africa, where other legal systems were 
already firmly established, would have given point to the ar ent. Irish courts 
were the first in the empire to claim “judicial self-sufficiency.” But they were too 
much under the shadow of Westminster Hall and the House of Lords to make 
any headway with that claim, until the revolutionary movement of the eighteenth 
century altered the whole situation. 

This history of legal development is paralleled by a survey of the struggle for 
constitutional autonomy; and here the comparison with similar movements in the 
overseas colonies is more enlightening. Mr. Donaldson cites a number of cases to 
prove that the position of the Irish Parliament before 1782 was held to be in law 
precisely the same as that of a colonial legislature. Nor did the situation end with 
the supposed victory of Grattan’s Parliament. The old mechanism of control 
through Poynings’ Law was removed. But it was at once replaced by the more 
normal methods of “reservation, disallowance and disapproval,” methods that 
were to be re-established, at least in form, in the constitution of the Free State 
in 1922. In his brief section on the union of 1800 however, Mr. Donaldson does 
not draw the conclusions to which his argument would seem to lead. 

The struggle for home rule and the settlement worked out between 1920 and 
1922 are related with remarkable objectivity. Gladstone’s bills are described as 
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offering “safeguards that ought to have satisfied all reasonable anxiety.” Their 
failure is attributed solely to opinion in Englan !, which was opposed to the 
“essential principle of any sort of self-government ror Ireland.” Strangely enough, 
the attitude of Ulster is passed over without comment. During this period, as 
Mr. Donaldson points out, “colonial precedents became relevant for Ireland.” 
That was a curious reversal, since in earlier centuries Irish precedents and Irish 
arguments had been used to justify the claims of overseas colonies. The striking 
illustration is the attempt to adapt dominion status to the needs and conditions of 
an Irish state that had secured its autonomy by war and revolution. Mr. Donaldson 
is far from convinced that that experiment was foredoomed to failure. He 
ventures the opinion that, had De Valera’s amendments after 1932 been submitted 
to popular referendum, they would probably have been defeated. Devolution in 
Northern Ireland is dealt with more briefly; and it is to be regretted that the 
suggested comparisons with the provinces of Canada and the states of Australia 
were not developed more fully. This book probably raises more questions than 
it answers; but it should help to put the record of Anglo-Irish relations where it 
belongs, in the context of imperial and Commonwealth history. 

Finally, a few words must be said about Mr. Hewitt’s admirable Guide to 
Resources for Commonwealth Studies. The author is the secretary of the Institute 
of Commonwealth Studies in the ene | of London. As the title indicates, his 
book is presented as an aid to students undertaking research, ially in histo 
and the social sciences, in any or all parts of the Commonwealth. The mae 
listed are to be found mainly in libraries in London, Oxford, and Cambridge; but 
a final section gives some information about research being carried out in other 
universities in England. Full information is given about the types of material to 
be found in such repositories as the Public Record Office, the British Museum, 
and the University libraries. To this is added a list of chartered companies whose 
records are open to inspection, and a very full section on newspapers and 
periodicals. Nothing has been omitted that could be of service to students plan- 
ning to work in this field; and in the author of this book they will find a friend and 


counsellor ready and able to supplement the information which he has here 
placed at their eeed. 
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DAVID OWEN 


The Victorian Frame of Mind, 1830-1870. By Water E. Houcuton. New 
Haven: Yale University Press for Wellesley College [Toronto: Burns & 
MacEachern]. 1957. Pp. xviii, 467. $7.50. 

Nineteenth Century Studies: Coleridge to Matthew Arnold. By Basa Wu.ey. 
London: Chatto & Windus [Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited]. 
8rd Impression, 1955. Pp. viii, 287. $4.75. 

More Nineteenth Century Studies: A Group of Honest Doubters. By Basu 
Witter. London: Chatto & Windus [Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Company 
Limited]. 1956. Pp. 304. $4.75. 

Darwin’s Century. By Loren E1setey. Doubleday Anchor Books. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday & Company Inc. [Toronto: Doubleday Publishers]. 1958. 
Pp. xx, 378. $5.75. 


TO THE QUESTION posed a decade ago by the title of his memorable essay “Are 
the Victorians Coming Back?” the late Humphry House unhesitatingly gave an 
affirmative answer. What bothered him was not whether the Victorians were 
coming back but whether their rehabilitators would distinguish between what 
was worth restoring and what was not. To minimize or picture as other than 
what they were “the Victorians’ stupidities, vulgarities, failures and unhappi- 
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nesses,” to view them through a haze of nostalgia, or to accept uncritically their 
outlook on life would be unjust to them and dangerous to ourselves. For, House 
observed, some of their problems, intellectual and otherwise, are still with us, 
and for these, the Victorian solutions, reflecting as they did the special circum- 
stances of their age, will not suffice. 

None of the volumes here considered would draw Mr. House’s censure. All 
approach the Victorians in a sympathetic, though not uncritical spirit, more 
concerned with explaining than passing judgment, and each makes a substantial 
contribution to the literature of the Victorian Revival. Of the three authors, 
Professor Houghton has assumed what is perhaps the least manageable and most 
challenging assignment, nothing less than that of charting the attitudes and out- 
look of upper or middle-class Victorians. His predecessors, he notes correctly, have 
tended to focus on two or three qualities of the Victorian mind—its earnestness 
and optimism, for example—to the exclusion of other elements hardly less signifi- 
cant. We have lacked a satisfying discussion of such matters as the dogmatism 
of the Victorians, the anxieties by which they were hag-ridden, their will to 
believe, their anti-intellectual attitudes, or the rigidity of their intellectual pro- 
cesses, to name only a few. There can be no such complaint of Mr. Houghton’s 
coverage. He has analysed a dozen or so components of the High Victorian frame 
of mind (with full awareness of their complex interrelationships) and has done it 
with impressive learning aid a wealth of human sianadies, 

Mr. Houghton’s study rests on the premise that literature offers an authentic 
and, indeed, the most serviceable clue to the mind of an age, at least to that of 
the Victorian Age. Historians may wonder whether he has not called upon his 
literary sources to bear too much weight, but he is, of course, entitled to urge 
that Victorian men of letters spoke for their time in an almost unique fashion. 
The chasm between the artist and the general public opened only in the late 
century. Mid-Victorian writers were almost obsessed with the crisis of their age, 
moral and social, and their bourgeois fellow-countrymen looked to them er 
fully for leadership. In any case, Professor Houghton has drawn the bulk of hi 
evidence from eminent and quasi-eminent Victorians, but he has not limited 
himself to these. Relatively obscure worthies are called on for their testimony, 
while the less well-known works of major figures have been combed with such 
diligence and discernment that the telling fact or relevant quotation is never 
lacking (though there may be some difference of opinion about Mr. Houghton’s 
decision to let the Victorians speak for themselves as generously as he has done). 
The documentation is indeed formidable, and historians, no less than students of 
Victorian literature, will study it to their considerable profit. What we have here 
is almost a source book of the mid-Victorian mind, as well as a solidly-grounded 
essay in interpretation. 

It is unnecessary to ask whether Mr. Houghton’s is the “compleat Victorian.” 
A friendly critic has suggested that he tends to make the Victorians an over- 
sombre crew, and that more notice of such non-earnest types as Pickwick and 
Mr. Jorrocks and of the nonsense literature of the period might have added some 
lighter, more human shades. But this need not disturb us. Mr. Houghton’s 
essential achievement lies, I think, in the way he has managed to keep to his 
central purpose and in the skill with which he has made the individual datum 
serve his broader aim. He never loses sight of the fact that his task is to explain 
the Victorian frame of mind, not merely to analyse its separate constituents. He 
is aware that the outlook of the Victorians was made up of hopelessly contra- 
dictory elements, and he does not shy away from its paradoxes. Whether or not 
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Mr. Houghton’s reconstruction is convincing to every individual reader—such 
judgments, of course, are notoriously subjective—none can doubt that his study 
“ conspicuously enriched Victorian scholarship. 

Professor Willey addresses himself to a smaller segment of the Victorian field 
and cultivates it more intensively. His two complementary volumes are made up 
of a series of related essays dealing with aspects of the religious and moral ideas 
of the century as these are exemplified in the thought of individual Englishmen. 
The first ain Nineteenth Century Studies, originally published in 1948 and 
now in its third printing, has long since become indispensable to students of 
Victorian culture. Professor Willey presents a representative cast of characters, 
from Coleridge through Thomas Arnold, Newman, Carlyle, and Mill to Comte, 
George Eliot, and Matthew Amold. What continues to lees and delight the 
reader throughout the successive essays is not only the richness of Professor 
Willey’s learning and the acuteness of his analysis, but the sympathetic apprecia- 
tion that he brings to the dilemmas of individuals as different as, say, Thomas 
Amold and John Henry Newman. 

The essays in the more recent volume, though somewhat differently oriented, 
are notable for the same qualities and will very Tikely prove even more interestin 
to historians. For here, as the subtitle suggests, the theme is loss of faith an 
attempts to reinterpret it in the light of the new currents set in motion by science 
and historical criticism. The Victorians who are considered, in general a less 
familiar group than in the earlier volume, are agnostics, liberals, and “honest 
doubters.” One can be especially grateful for absorbing studies of Francis New- 
man, whose career diverged so drastically from that of his elder brother, of 
William Hale White (“Mark Rutherford”) the novelist of Victorian Noncon- 
formity and until recently far too much neglected, and of the authors of Essays 
and Reviews (“Septem contra Christum”), these in addition to essays on the 
better known figures of Tennyson, J. A. Froude, and Morley. To highlight the 
Essays and Reviews imbroglio, Professor Willey recalls the published opinions of 
three contemporaries. Frederic Harrison, aflame with his new positivist zeal, 
could find no merit in any liberal restatement of the Christian position, while 
A. P. Stanley, supporting he essayists, could see little reason for all the hue and 
cry. Bishop Wilberforce attacked from the right as aggressively as Harrison from 
the left and was convinced that such writers would “exert very little influence on 
the calm, sound, and essentially honest English mind.” ci Willey’s con- 
clusion naturally is otherwise. He is inclined to doubt whether, “without the 
slimming process inflicted upon it by nineteenth-century liberals,” Protestantism 
would ever have recovered its own essential meaning. 

Although the purpose of Essays and Reviews was to show that Christianity, 
properly interpreted, was not irreconcilable with nineteenth-century advances in 

owledge, only one of the writers referred (favorably, of course) to the Origin 
of Species, which had appeared a few months before. But it is a commonplace 
that the notion of evolution was already solidly established in the thinking of 
Victorian intellectuals. The origins and development of this theory are now 
explored by Professor Eiseley, whose admirable volume will fill a perennial gap 
on the icine of nineteenth-century historians. It is plain, even to the layman, 
that Professor Eiseley brings to his study a thorough command of the scientific 
concepts, an independent and original turn of mind, and a gift for writing 
vigorous, lucid prose. This, I have little doubt, will supersede other accounts, 
certainly for non-scientists, who will acclaim the author's skill in avoiding the 
twin hazards of the over-technical and the over-popular. 
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This is not primarily an estimate of Darwin. His towering figure is made to 
share the seat of honor with other scientific workers—Hutton, Cuvier, William 
Smith, Lamarck, Lyell, Wallace, and pre-eminently the Austrian monk, Gregor 
Mendel. For the Mendelian laws of heredity, ignored for thirty-five years and 
recovered only at the turn of the century, added a new dimension to evolutionary 
theory. But throughout, although Mr. Eiseley knows how to put biographical 
detail to good use, the emphasis is on the idea rather than the man. And he has 

rovided us, among other things, with an instructive case study of the interaction 
pines individual genius and the fund of ideas and discoveries which are the 
more or less common property of the time. All the ingredients necessary for a 
working theory of evolution, Mr. Eiseley notes, were present fairly early, and 
several scientists had grasped the significance of one or another of these. Charles 
Lyell even got up to the final and crucial step of natural selection. What was still 
lacking was a mind capable of synthesizing the mass of data and relating it to a 
single grand abstraction. 


History and Historians 


Laws and Explanation in History. By Wim.1am Dray. Oxford Classical and 
Philosophical Monographs, E. A. BARBER et al., Editors. London, New York, 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 174. $3.25. 


A BOOK like this one is something of an embarrassment to the ordinary reader 
of history. It suggests the most appalling innocence on his part. Care- 
ful inspection of it is likely at the very least to convince him that he has spent a 
good deal of his life swallowing one fiction after another, carelessly letting a 
thousand shoddy interpretations and explanations pass into his mind. And even 
if he had previously been awakened from this slovenly acceptance of one im- 
probable “because” and “therefore” after another by a a compelling argument 
as that put forward in Patrick Gardiner’s The Nature of Historical Explanation 
(Oxford 1952), he now finds himself deprived of even that small comfort and 
confidence that he was at last on the right track toward a modicum of historical 
sophistication. Alas, it is the destiny of philosophers to pull one rug after another 
out from under the poor wretch. And one has an uncomfortable feeling that 
Mr. Dray is leaning over backwards to temper his remarks when he says of 
historians, “Unfortunately, they do not always make it clear why” they resist 
theoretical explanations of what they are doing (p. 11). 

In a closely argued and—even for the logically unprepared, the reader of 
mere history—on the whole lucid discussion of the “covering law model,” set 
forth in one version or another by Karl Popper, C. G. Sempel, Patrick Gardiner, 
and others, Mr. Dray seeks to show that even in a “loosened up” form (that is, 
Gardiner’s), “This model is, in fact, so misleading that it ought to be abandoned 
as a basic account of what it is to give an explanation” (p. 19). He denies that 
a historian necessarily and implicitly appeals to law “as used by covering law 
theorists,” because he sets himself a unique problem. “For although it is true 
that, since historical events can be classified, they are recurring phenomena in 
the sense that a number of them can be described by means of a single classifica- 
tory term, to admit this is not to admit that the explanation of any of them 
depends on their being classified at a level which represents them as recurring 
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phenomena falling under some law” (pp. 48-9). Here he ranges himself along- 
side and appeals to Michael Oakeshott. His conclusion is simply that “the 
historian may use no law at all” (p. 57). And in any event, the model’s account 
must always be modified pragmatically, not inductively, in historical study. As 
for seeking causal explanations, Mr. Dray underlines the fact that even though 
they often deny this practice—or at all events, the validity of this practice— 
historians continue to indulge in it, and as a logician (despite the disapproval of 
Oakeshott, R. G. Collingwood, Charles A. Beard, and Alfred Vagts, et al.) he 
does not find this necessarily misleading. Even dispositional characteristics he 
admits to causal status, depending upon “the context of inquiry.” Indeed, he 
believes “there would seem to be virtually no restriction whatever upon the type 
of thing that can qualify as a cause, provided it passes, in a particular context, 
what . . . I have called the pragmatic and inductive tests” (p. 151). Finally, he 
suggests the validity of answering “how” questions satisfactorily short of that 
predictability requirement laid down by the covering law model—that is, by 
demonstration of possibility (or impossibility)—although he does not hold that 
all “how” questions fall in the category capable of this kind of demonstration. 
Rather he argues that a “how-possibly” answer can be quite complete with 
respect to its own peculiar kind of question. “To insist,” he concludes, “. . . that 
no explanation is complete until a lurking covering law has been discovered is 
surely just to fall into a kind of determinist myopia” (p. 168). 

In general, Mr. Dray accepts the idealist doctrine of the peculiarity of human 
events, as distinct from natural events, and supports (with reservations) Colling- 
wood’s version of empathy against its opponents who have branded it a 
“methodological dodge.” For this alone, some historians are likely to be especially 
drawn to the views in this book. And even if they find themselves utterly in- 
capable of applying the exacting standards of analysis to their work which Mr. 
-_ is so evidently in command of at the theoretical level, still they can only 
profit from (though they may be temporarily unnerved by) one more acute and 
evidently original discussion of what it is they try to do—if not of what they 
ought to do. Ultimate comment upon his argument they will wisely leave to their 
betters, of course, but they will not be able to avoid being impressed by it. 

All the same, it is an embarrassment. Especially for those who so recently went 
all the way with Gardiner. They may wonder rather anxiously who will come 
along next. 


Joxun C. Carrns 
The University of Toronto 


Nature and Historical Experience. By Joun H. RANDALL, Jr. New York: Columbia 
University Press [Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1958. Pp. x, 326. $5.75. 


Ir 1s a curious fact that most of the systematic thinking about the nature of 
history and historical knowledge has been done by men who were primarily 
philosophers rather than historians, the latter tending more often than not to 
take the nature of history for granted and to think in terms of the practical 
problems and methods of historical research, interpretation, and writing rather 

in terms of epistemology or of an ontological theory of history. Those 
philosophers who have exerted the greatest influence on historical thought— 
Hegel, Dilthey, and Croce, for example—have, however, been at some time in 
their careers practising historians. It is to this distinguished lineage that John 
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Herman Randall belongs, a fact well known to a generation raised on The Maki 
of the Modern Mind. His thought about history, while primarily chilecophiall 
is therefore qualified by his experience as an historian. 

The twelve essays here gathered together under the title Nature and Historical 
Experience are devoted in fairly equal proportion to a formal analysis of history 
and nature, each culminating in a positive theory. For historians, Part I, “Toward 
a Theory of History,” will naturally be of sn interest. The questions Randall 
asks and attempts to answer here are all basic. The theory of history, as he 
envisages it, is “an enterprise analogous to the one undertaken by Aristotle in 
developing the ‘theory of nature’ in his Physica” (p. 28). It is “a branch of 
metaphysics, of ontology—or . . . an enterprise of metaphysical ae (p. 29). 
Some of the metaphysical analysis in these essays the practising historian may 
find irrelevant to his immediate task. He may even feel that in places it seems 
an abstract dissection of the obvious. In many more places, however, he will find 
illuminating and concretely illustrated discussions of much that he has taken for 
granted without seriously questioning his assumptions. Such, for example, is the 
discussion in the essay, “On the Understanding of History,” of the necessity of 
finding a focus in the present—either our present or a past present—as the 
vantage-point whence to assess, from its results, the historical process by which 
that present became what it is or was. Such, too, is the penetrating enquiry into 
the validity of the genetic method and historical determinism in one of the 
essays entitled: “History as an Instrument of Understanding.” In a brief review 
it is impossible to summarize—or criticize—the argument of so closely reasoned 
a book without doing it a grave injustice by oversimplification and hence an 
unavoidable misrepresentation. Suffice it to say that any historian will find here 
food for thought, and we may recall Carl Becker's warning against the fallacy 
of those historians who believed that by not giving thought they could add a 
cubit to their stature. 

A final word about the style. It is clear and precise and constantly illuminated 
by flashes of wit. But one could wish for a more sparing use of quotation marks 
and italics to denote the special meanings of words or points of emphasis. Such 
devices are doubtless necessary in a philosophical argument, but there is a 
diminishing return when applied to marginal cases. 


Wa ..ace K. Fercuson 
The University of Western Ontario 


Freedom and Necessity in History. By H. G. Woop. The Riddell Memorial 


Lectures, 1957. London and Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. 68. 
90¢. 


IN THIS SERIES of three lectures, delivered at the University of Durham, Mr. 
Wood, having acknowledged his debt to Professor Berlin’s Historical Inevitability, 
attempts to provide us with a “rather more popular treatment of the problem of 
freedom and necessity in history.” In the first two lectures, we are offered a 
critique of positivist and Marxist forms of historical determinism. In the third, 
Mr. Wood considers our present predicament, insisting with Toynbee that only 
through religion “can society be saved and civilization be salvaged.” 

The main interest of the lectures lies in arguments which are collected—it is 
done too casually to say “marshalled”—against the two most popular types of 
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determinist theory. The positivist view that, insofar as historians offer explana- 
tions, they are forced to represent their subject-matter as falling under laws, and 
thus as necessitated, is attacked along the two familiar routes taken by idealist 
philosophers of history. It is insisted, on the one hand, that historical events are 
unique, and on the other, that they are (in the main) freely willed human actions 
—the truth of either contention ruling out the possibility of subsuming them 
under general laws. Wood wrestles for several pages with the argument of 
Mr. Patrick Gardiner, in The Nature of Historical Explanation, that this impos- 
sibility is only a practical, and not a theoretical, one. But his acceptance of the 
suggestion that general laws at least function as “guides to understanding and 
assessing the nature and importance of the particular event” would appear to 
leave the exact nature of his quarrel with the positivists somewhat obscure. On 
the difference between the kinds of explanation appropriate to human actions 
and natural events, Wood's thesis is clearer and more tough-minded; and he 
attempts to illustrate, by quoting Hume’s account of Luther, the dire results 
which he would expect to follow from the conscious adoption of the positivist 
thesis by historians. 

In his criticism of Marxism, Wood makes a number of logical points which, if 
not particularly original, are nevertheless important, and seem to need re-state- 
ment again and again. Thus we are reminded of the difference between repre- 
senting a certain historical factor as necessitating, rather than as merely necessary 
for, what we are trying to explain. We are warned of the ease with which we may 
slip from saying that a certain result is necessary in the sense of “desirable,” into 
saying that it is necessary in the sense of “inevitable.” We are cautioned against 
regarding a judgment like “the history of all hitherto existing society is a history 
of class struggles” as itself a conclusion reached by some kind of “scientific” 
analysis, rather than (at least in part) a mere statement of what is thought to be 
important. It is Wood’s contention that when Marxist theory is freed of the con- 
fusions arising out of neglect of such distinctions, however useful it may be in 
calling attention to certain limits of human freedom, it will give us no basis for 
asserting that our future is historically necessitated. 

Neither professional historians nor professional philosophers should expect to 
discover any arresting novelties in this admittedly “popular” series of lectures. 
Yet the antinomians among them ought to welcome this commonsensical, and, 
in the main, logically sophisticated, statement of the essentials of their position. 


WiLuiaM Dray 
The University of Toronto 


Historical Essays. By H. R. Trevor-Rorer. London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 
[Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited]. 1957. Pp. viii, 298. 
$4.00. 


AT THE OUTSET we are asked or challenged by the author to find a philosophy 
holding all these essays together. If we can do so, this will “give them consis- 
tency,” and will justify their republication, making the whole a “book,” not 
merely a “collection.” He need have no fear. His “philosophy” is apparent in 
every essay, almost on every page; so much so that either this group of essays 
must have been selected to set it forth, or else the Regius Professor approaches 
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all subjects with such precisely defined views that they cannot fail to appear in 
every case. 

Unless we read the signs amiss Professor Trevor-Roper is telling us that he is 
looking at history through the eyes of the rational, secular humanist, English- 
fashion; that is, as opposed to the French, Voltairean, doctrinaire rationalist he is 
the practical, realistic, down-to-earth, muddling-through type of liberal rationalist. 
Doctrinaire views of all sorts he detests, be they Augustinianism of the fifth century 
or Marxism of the twentieth. Intolerance and fanaticism of all kinds he condemns. 
Like most rationalists of the Enlightenment and like the usual English liberal of 
the last century, he finds these characteristics to be most evident in the realm of 
religion; at least in any religion that goes beyond the boundary of humanistic 
morality, since these religions, in his opinion, combine unreason, superstition, 
supernaturalism, and mysticism with doctrinal certainty and arrogance. Hence, 
he denounces such views wherever he feels he finds them among the Jews, the 
Puritans, the Quakers, the Catholics. He is, of course, above all opposed to the 
Catholics, and among them most bitterly hostile to the Jesuits. It would seem, 
in this en. that he is still fighting the anti-Papist battle of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century England, or that he regards this struggle as now renewed 
in a contemporary phase. 

The touchstone of all his judgments is his humanistic philosophy, and the best 
statement of this is to be found in his essay on Erasmus, who is his greatest hero. 
All those who approach in some way the standard illustrated by the Prince of 
Humanists are to that degree likewise heroes: for example, Machiavelli, Rubens, 
Macaulay, Burckhardt. Those who diverge from it are condemnable, and the 
blacker the further they are away. A note of tragedy creeps in when it is stated 
that the age typified by Erasmus “now seems to be ya Therefore, says the 
— “What does a humanist do when bigotries swell, black and red, on either 
side 

This query marks another aspect of the author’s views on history. To him all 
history is contemporary history. The study of history is a study of “problems,” 
and the results of this study are brought to bear upon existing affairs. Lessons 
are learned, advice is given, warnings issued, guideposts set up. Any other view 
of history would scarcely be adequate or ak he appears to imply. And his 
sharpest quarrels are with those who, because of differing interpretations of 
history, point to different roads into the future: Karl Marx, Amold Toynbee, 
Roman Catholics. He is particularly fierce against the Marxists for having seized 
upon and corrupted the hypothesis of economic determinism in history, for to 
this he too, as an admirer of Henri Pirenne, is strongly attached. Indeed, the 
relation of the human individual and of humanism to the incessant play of 
economic, social, and material forces is another constant thread in the author's 
dealing with history. One gets the impression that Professor Trevor-Roper may be 
as fearful for the fate of humanism from the side of determinism as he is from 
that of obscurantist religion. His admiration for the pessimistic prophets of the 
nineteenth century, such as Jakob Burckhardt, points this way. 

However one takes them, there can be no doubt that these are lively, provo- 
cative, often trenchant, often irritating essays. We have the feeling of reading 
the statements of a crusader, of one who seems often to consider that he is 
fighting a rear-guard action for a lost cause, yet who will continue to fight till 
overwhelmed. 


RICHARD M. SAUNDERS 
The University of Toronto 
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George III 
JOHN M. NORRIS 


The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III. By Sir Lewis NAMIER. 
Second edition. London: Macmillan & Co Ltd. [Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited]. 1957. Pp. xviii, 514. $10.00. 

George III and the Historians. By Hersert ButrerFieip. London and Toronto: 
William Collins Sons & Co. Limited. 1957. Pp. 304. $4.50. 

The End of North’s Ministry, 1780-1782. By Ian R. Curistie. “England in the 
Age of the American Revolution,” Sir Lewis Namuzr, General Editor. London: 
Macmillan & Co Ltd. [Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited]. 
1958. Pp. xiv, 429. $8.00. 


SOME YEARS AGO it was suggested that George III and the Politicians would never 
have made their worst mistakes if they had had the opportunity of reading The 
Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III. Indeed, the philosophic 
breadth and incisiveness of its author’s judgements on politics, his almost occult 
ability to ask the right historical questions, his mastery of the heterogeneous 
statistics of his subject, and his persistent and effective antinomianism, made the 
first appearance of this work the starting point of a school and an authorized 
version, as well as of a science (or is it an art?): the new study of psephology. 
The Namier “thesis” was applied to other periods of history, notably to Eliza- 
bethan times. By the early 1950's analysis of the membership of Parliaments was 
de rigeur for political historians. Yet the “system”—the detailed analysis of 
politics, or rather of parliamentary politicians—was bound to incur the criticism 
that it did not encompass all politics, let alone the social history of the age (as 
Namier once claimed), or the history of England in the Age of the American 
Revolution, as the title of the Namier series of volumes suggests. And the new 
voices of the oracle, though borrowing the authority, had none of the range or 
full-bodied melody of the original. The appearance of the second edition of The 
Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III, at a time when the reaction 
to the Namier interpretation is setting in, therefore serves as a necessary and 
salutary reminder of those magnificent gifts as a philosopher of politics upon 
which Sir Lewis’s fame and influence were largely me 

The first blast of the trumpet against the Namierites is stimulating, even if a 
trifle ragged. Professor Butterfield sets out to fight one more battle in his war 
with the “unhistorical historians,” using Sir Lewis Namier and his protégés as the 
central target. In a most instructive analysis of what historians from Adolphus to 
Winstanley have written about the first few years of the reign of George III, he 
demonstrates that “the work of the Namier school is shaking down into something 
less novel than was at one time claimed,” and comes to the not very original 
conclusion that the Namierites, like other historians, perhaps even like the 
Master of Peterhouse, are prisoners of their age. For olor Butterfield this is 
an understandable phenomenon, but he objects that the Namierites do not under- 
stand it, or even recognize it as applying to themselves; that they will not admit 
that the historian is both actor pas spectator, and that all that anyone has ever 
said or written about George III, as well as the detailed “structure of politics,” 
is a relevant part of history. For his part, Professor Butterfield is inclined to go to 
the other extreme and abandon the chronicle of events for a synthesis of ideas. 
Both extremes lead to historical nihilism. Yet the charge of being unhistorical, in 
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the sense of being rivetted in the twentieth-century age of analysis, is peculiarly 
applicable to the Namierites. Like their master, they have concentrated their 
attention on the House of Commons to the exclusion of other centres of political 
and administrative power, as though the Lower House had been the omnipotent 
arbiter of national life in the eighteenth century which it has become in the 
twentieth. They have also continued to marvel that eighteenth-century politics is 
“unorganized,” “unpolitical,” and “artificial” by the standards of twentieth- 
century party organizations. A modern student of the Elizabethan Parliaments, 
viewing the eighteenth century, might more justifiably marvel at the remarkable 
maturity of its political life by comparison with that of the sixteenth century. 

Though he challenges the school on the olympian heights of historical philo- 
sophy, Professor Butterfield descends to excessive detail in undertaking to 
criticize the Namier interpretation of the early years of George III's reign. Here 
anxiety outruns performance and the indictment fails. He is also alarmed at 
what he describes as “the habit of the school to recognize no debt to any fore- 
runners, and to make acknowledgement only to one another.” Sir Lewis Namier 
certainly appears to have a remarkable influence over his followers (and even 
over Professor Butterfield), but it is going too far to describe them as “held 
together by a kind of timorous orthodoxy whose discipline is strict but whose 
tenets are uncertain.” Even less can their association be described as a deep-laid 
conspiracy against the truth, though in order to strengthen his argument Professor 
Butterfield has not hesitated to misapply to that association Sir Lewis's description 
of the arrangements for producing the co-operative “History of Parliament.’ 

But Professor Butterfield is on solid ground in his criticism of the Namierites’ 
principal fault—their preoccupation with the structure, rather than the events, of 
politics. And Mr. Christie, the latest graduate master craftsman of the school, 
exemplifies that fault in the first part of his new book. Mr. Christie’s preface is a 
self-denying ordinance in which he expresses his conviction (and apparently 
relief) that the structure of politics in 1780 does not vary much from what Sir 
Lewis Namier determined it to be for 1761. The first 230 excessively-footnoted 
pages are devoted to establishing the existence of the basic Namier structure, 
and embody a miscellany of items, ranging from the voting record of most of the 
independent members of Parliament, to the fact that merchants in the Parliament 
of 1780 had a mortality rate double that of members in general. In this studiously 
undramatic narrative there are far more data than are required for the simple 
purpose which the author set himself, and in most cases their significance is not 
explained. The analysis of structure is not related to the far more interesting and 
important theme of politics as it was actually being conducted. Repeatedly Mr. 
Christie refers to one or other of the borough patrons as having “a certain 
interest” in a borough, without explaining what that interest was. Nor does he 
presume to venture into the economic or social background of political groups, 
even when, as in the cases of the merchant group and the City of London 
politicians, this background has already been illuminated by other historians. 

Perhaps it is with a realization of these shortcomings that in the last third of 
the work Mr. Christie analyses some of the political cross-currents in the struc- 
ture, even though he qualifies this surrender to the world of ideology with 
frequent references to the essential artificiality of issues and the insignificance of 
public opinion. These last chapters, and particularly the absorbing study of 
parliamentary manceuvres designed to preserve the North Administration in its 
last days, redeem the work from the useful mediocrity of an official blue book. 

The cause of higher standards in historical scholarship has no doubt been 
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advanced by Professor Butterfield’s reproving Mr. J. B. Owen for neglecting the 
correction of the date of one of Chesterfield’s letters by M. Paul Vaucher; and 
by Mr. Christie’s correcting one of Sir Lewis Namier’s estes in another foot- 
note. It may be still further helped by noting that Professor Butterfield refers to 
one of Sir Lewis Namier’s works as England anv the American Revolution, and 
that Mr. Christie has posthumously promoted Mr. Justice Francis Buller to the 
rank of Chief Justice. 


Canadian 


Poetry in Canada: The First Three Steps. By R. E. Rasuiey. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1958. Pp. xviii, 166. $4.50. 

Ten Canadian Poets. By Desmonp Pacey. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1958. 
Pp. x, 350. $5.50. 

The Blasted Pine. Edited by F. R. Scorr and A. J. M. Smrtu. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 1957. Pp. xx, 138. $3.50. 


THESE THREE BOOKS in different ways attempt to relate the development of poetry 
in Canada to the history of Canada. Mr. Rashley does so most obviously. He has 
a three-fold aim: to show that Canadian poetry has been a proper and adequate 
voice of its times, to chart its growth in three main stages, and to make literary 
judgments on it. His three stages are immigrant and pioneer poetry, the poetry 
of the Sixties Group, and the poetry of the Thirties Group. Linking chapters deal 
with transitional figures between stages one and two and stages two and three. 
For the most part he characterizes his poets in groups, although in each group he 
discusses fully one poet who typifies the group, as Carman in the sixties and Pratt 
in the thirties. 

His method is most successful with the first two stages, where the interest is 
mainly historical and the literary value minimal to modest. For example, he sets 
a very minor figure, Oliver Goldsmith, excellently in the context of Halifax society 
of one hundred years ago. He makes a good point that the pioneering stage is 
not so much a matter of chronology as of state of mind, so that writing in Alberta 
in the twentieth century may really be spiritually contemporary with that of 
Nova Scotia in the early nineteenth century; and he establishes a useful distinc- 
tion between immigrant and native, in that the immigrant brings the baggage of 
a cultured society with him, while the native starts nearly from scratch. (There 
was more “culture” in Saskatchewan in 1905 than there was in 1945, because 
the pioneers brought “old country” interest in books, music, and art with them, 
whereas the later generation grew up as barbarians.) Our earliest poets dealt only 
with the surface aspects of their new environment; the people they spoke for 
were seeking security, were coming to terms with the land, were concerned with 
group survival rather than with individual destinies. Hence fear and loneliness 
are the dominant motifs in the first stage of our poetry; they have continued to 
be important strands ever since. 

In the poetry of the Sixties Group (Roberts, Lampman, Carman, D. C. Scott, 
and lesser figures) we have the withdrawal of man from the scene as an organizing 
centre to become a recorder of inward experience as he contemplates the world 
around him. The apparent conflict of science and religion in the nineteenth 
century disturbed these poets more than the conflict of man with his external 
environment; they were concerned with man’s relation to nature, they sounded 
the notes of elegy and nostalgia for a cleaner, simpler past, and they attempted 
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imperfectly to resolve the conflict in conceptions of man as part of nature and 
nature as expression of immanent spirit. 

Mr. Rashley finds the theme of humanity the key to the Thirties Group. The 
impact of science and industrialism, the collapse of social organization, the 
catastrophes of war and fascism in the twentieth century have forced our poets 
to be “preoccupied with man’s nature and his goals and his organization to 
satisfy the one and secure the other.” This conception gives him a field day with 
a group of poets whom he loosely and without definition calls marxist (Doroth 
Livesay, P. K. Page, Irving Layton, Raymond Souster, Louis Dudek, and Patri 
Anderson) but does not help him to say anything very useful about Klein or 
Finch or A. J. M. Smith. One gets the impression that he has not very much 
intellectual sympathy with his Thirties Group and that in this part of the book 
he has scattered his shot of literary judgment over too wide a field. 

Dr. Pacey covers much the same ground as Mr. Rashley in ten biographical 
and critical studies which are an outgrowth of his brief outline of Canadian 
literary history, Creative Writing in Canada (1952). In the present book he 
attempts to do justice to the main figures in our poetry, not necessarily the ten 
best Canadian poets, he says, but the ten who have interested him most and 
who constitute the mainstream of Canadian poetry from the mid-nineteenth to 
the mid-twentieth centuries. Certainly one cannot object to his choice of Sangster 
as the best in the pre-Confederation period (the best of a very mediocre lot); 
Roberts, Carman, Lampman, and D. C. Scott pick themselves out as obvious in 
the period from Confederation to Conscription; Pratt is a “must”; A. J. M. Smith, 
F. R. Scott, Klein, and Birney are sufficiently representative of contemporary 
trends. Dr. Pacey provides a careful and relevant biographical basis for considera- 
tion of his poets, and he painstakingly relates their work to their climate of 
opinion. Thus he traces Roberts’ failure to develop partially to the decay of 
national idealism in the 1880's and 1890's and to the intellectual barrenness of 
the period in Canada; and he finds Lampman’s pessimism a reflection of the 
higher criticism, the Darwinian hypothesis, the scientific materialism, and the 
industrial “progress” of his time. Sometimes his poets look a little uncomfortable 
in the strait jackets of his categories (Pratt is a “Christian humanist,” Smith is a 
“private or pure poet,” F. R. Scott is a “public or applied poet,” Klein is a 
“psalmist,” Birney is a “national chronicler”), and one may question some of his 
literary judgments; but he provides cogent evidence and argument in support of 
his views, and one need not ask for more in a thoroughly stimulating set of 
studies. 

Messrs. Scott and Smith document Mr. Rashley’s thesis about the social passion 
of the Thirties Group in their anthology of Satire, Invective, and Disrespectful 
Verse, which they very accurately characterize as “a curious mixture of poetry, 
doggerel, light verse, comic rhymes and well aimed spitballs.” They claim that 
their book also offers an “opportunity of watching the operation of the critical 
spirit throughout nearly a century and a half of our national development. There 
is in these pages a brief history of Canadian thought.” This is a claim that on 
their own showing cannot be allowed, unless one is prepared to say that most 
Canadian thinking began about 1929. For only twenty-seven pages of their book 
offer satire from writers of pre-1929 vintage; this includes attacks on Fenians 
and Yankees by Alexander Glendinning, on the weather by Standish O’Grady, on 
politicians and religious h ites by Alex McLachlan, and a couple of anti- 
imperialist pieces by Stephen Leacock. The only poet of any stature from the 
early sonal is Archibald Lampman. The bulk of the poems, and nearly all the 
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ood ones, were written in the last twenty-five years. Here are the really 

evastating attacks on war, social injustice, the obscenities of free enterprise, 
bourgeois dullness, and rotten poetry. One wonders at the inclusion of Anne 
Marriott’s “Prairie Graveyard” which is neither satirical, disrespectful, nor 
denunciatory—its tone is one of quiet compassion—and the definition of satire 
must be stretched pretty far to include Gustafson’s “On the Struma Massacre” and 
Mandel’s “Estevan.” These reservations aside, the book is delightfully and potently 
sour. May it be widely read. 

CarLYLE KING 

The University of Saskatchewan 


The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. By A. W. Currie. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1957. Pp. x, 556. $8.50. 


“A FINANCIAL FAILURE—but a public asset.” The verdict of this study of the 
Grand Trunk is not notably new, but the book itself unquestionably represents 
a valuable new contribution to Canadian scholarship. It meticulously traces the 
railway and its complex ramifications—trunks properly have ramifications—from a 
gleam in Hinck’s eye to the days of Drayton-Acworth and final valuation. It 
draws in much detail on company records, and pays particular attention to 
financial structure. And it treats in equal detail the history of other railways that 
were later amalgamated with the Grand Trunk: lines like the Great Western, the 
Northern, and their own offshoots or connections. Thus, leaving aside the Cana- 
dian Pacific, Intercolonial, and Canadian Northern, it covers a great part of the 
whole railway history of Canada. Thus as well, it makes a major foray into 
Canadian business history, for the Grand Trunk, ramshackle and inefficient as it 
was—Professor Currie grants it only fifteen years good management under Hays, 
who unfortunately went down on the Titanic—nevertheless was one of the most 
significant and truly big business enterprises in Canada. Certainly the impression 
left is none too flattering to big business: ineptitude, cross purposes, and selfish- 
ness stand out to make the Grand Trunk Company deserve its failure. Still, 
repeated bad luck with the business cycle and poor relations with the govern- 
ment in the end had at least as much to do with it. 

Of course the book can be criticized at various points. Its assertion, for 
example, that Portland’s fear of competition was “the reason” for the adoption of 
a broad gauge by the Grand Trunk (one of its early mistakes), in order that 
standard-gauge rivals could not tap its hinterland, ignores the strong desire of 
the Canadian government to keep Canadian territory from too widespread an 
invasion by American lines. The Railway Committee, and John A. Macdonald, 
were plainly influenced by the belief that the broad gauge was a protection. 
Furthermore, the linking of the Champlain and St. Lawrence through to Boston 
meant that there was another American entry into Canada from the sea: a fact 
celebrated as early as the Boston Railway Festival of September, 1851, well 
before the Montreal-Portland route was completed. In a sense, one accordingly 
may see the Grand Trunk as a “national” Canadian reaction to increasing 
American railway penetration, a by-product of the metropolitan rivalry of 
American Atlantic ports. Professor Currie neglects this aspect, however—as he 
largely does the Champlain and St. Lawrence itself. Incidentally it was more 
than the venerable parent of Canadian railways. It was one of the few lines that 
really paid. 
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One could wish, besides, that the interaction of the Grand Trunk and politics 
had been dealt with more fully, above all in the pre-Confederation era. As is 
well known, accusations of “Grand Trunk corruption” then flew thick and fast; 
but Professor Currie has little to say about them. Was there a Grand Trunk 
“octopus” in politics? Were the repeated charges, the investigations, signs of 
fire as well as smoke? The author does not do much more than note that there 
were outcries. He does not really judge them, although the press and the sessional 
papers provide ample material that surely requires some attempt at assessment. 
In fact, it seems almost hard to conceive a history of the Grand Trunk that does 
not stress this question. 

Similarly, one could wish that the social side of the story had gained more 
space. What effects had the coming of the Grand Trunk or its connections on the 
Canadian community? The author discusses the question of postal subsidies, for 
instance, and clearly reveals how the country had become dependent on the 
railway for much of its mails. But what did this mean for the circulation of 
newspapers alone—and the consequent development of a metropolitan press? 
Concentrating on the economic record, Professor Currie misses many of the 
social and cultural, as well as the political implications of the Grand Trunk. 

Nevertheless it is not entirely fair to ask him to do something else than he 
intended to do. He has essentially produced a study in transportation, concen- 
trating on problems of construction, financing, rate structure, and management. 
He finds little room for other aspects—not much, certainly, for the play of 
personality, or for the consciousness that this is a drama of great plans and 
accomplishment, sad shortccmings and frustration. Too often it reads like the 
secretary's notes of a stockholders’ meeting, or the boiling down of a company 
report. It remains true, therefore, that with all the solid merits of the present 
volume, the historian could still find room for another book on the Grand Trunk. 

Let it be added that this work is handsomely published in a large, well 
designed volume, with one all-inclusive map that might better have been several. 
It is clearly written, clearly organized, and there seem to be only a few errors in 
the text. Hincks’ son appears as “Captain Hicks” (p. 273), for ee Lady 
Elgin turned the first sod for the Northern in 1851, not 1849. And the Massa- 
chusetts-born, ex-Federal commandant of New Orleans, Nathaniel P. Banks, 
could hardly be described as “formerly a general in the Confederate army” 
during his post-war Congressional days. 


J. M. S. Carevess 
The University of Toronto 


Thunder in the North: Conflict Over the Riel Risings, 1870, 1885. By R. E. 
Lams. New York: Pageant Press, Inc. 1957. Pp. xviii, 354. $5.75. 


THE THUNDER in the north is the storm created by Louis Riel in 1869-70 and 
again in 1885. Father Lamb’s purpose is not to discuss the causes of the up- 
risings, but rather to examine their effects in eastern Canada. In two short 
chapters, however, he does set out to explain the disturbances as a setting for 
what follows. Blame for the Red River insurrection is laid in great part on the 
shoulders of John Schultz and Company, whom the author variously describes as 
“trouble-makers,” “aliens,” “the Ontario clique of malcontents,” “carpet-baggers,” 
and “desperadoes.” Causes of the second rising are less easy to determine, but 
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certainly the maladministration of the Macdonald Government and the political 
designs of Liberal hotheads in the territories are important factors. (“In fact, one 
plausible way to account for the Saskatchewan Rising would be that Riel and 
the French Métis were pushed into it by scheming Prince Albert Whites and 
then abandoned to their fate.”) Father Lamb’s analysis is not really new and he 
has used only well known works, but the twist is novel and the language often 
unusually picturesque. 

The sections of the book of most interest and importance are those dealing 
with the consequences of the risings in eastern Canada. In quoting liberally from 
newspaper editorials, private correspondence, and government documents Father 
Lamb has performed a useful service. Regarding the 1885 rebellion, for example, 
he set out to examine government policy, newspaper opinion in Ontario and 
Quebec, the attitude of the ecclesiastical hierarchy in Quebec, and the age 
taken by the Orange Order. In locating extracts to publish the author has not 
turned up any new sources or even exhausted the old, but has made a limited, 
though rational, selection of newspapers and correspondence (mostly published). 
Unfortunately Father Lamb sometimes does little more than quote the documents, 
editorial after editorial, letter after letter, in a most pedestrian fashion. There. is 
an argument underlying it all, but so broken up is the narrative that it is almost 
— unless the author trots it out to drive it home—it does not emerge 
na y from the evidence. On occasion introductory statements suggest an 
approach that the text does not follow-up, or raise very significant questions that 
are never really answered to the reader's satisfaction. 

Father Lamb realizes, it appears, that the accounts of the second Riel agitation 
in eastern Canada are unsatisfactory. As he argues, the problem is not simply one 
of cultural identification, whether made in the first instance by the French or 
forced on them by the outspoken thirst for blood in Ontario where, as later events 
were to show, it was believed either that the Reformation had not been won-or 
the Counter-Reformation was still being fought. Nor is the problem simply one 
of political opportunism on the part of Mercier and le parti national (the Liberals 
obligingly afforced by Conservative nationalists) as Father Lamb would seem 
to suggest. For [affaire Riel also provides a test of political power within the 
Canadian federal system. It was not the first time that French Canada spoke 
with a more or less united voice and lost. But it was an instance where the issue 
was clearly understood and carried cultural implications and aroused intense 
emotions. And Quebec lost. As never before it had been shown that while 
Confederation might have been a compromise, the majority was not always 
willing to compromise. And in that event the minority had no power at all. This 
was a bitter pill, but it was swallowed. Yet so was the political and constitutional 
antidote it seems, and it might be argued that both have been taken regularly 
ever since. The real significance of the 1885 rebellion may have been obscured 
by the historian’s concentration on the person of Riel himself, the justice and 
expediency of the execution, and the racial conflict that ensued. Perhaps to think 
of it as another stage in the development of Canadian federalism might reap 
dividends. 

Father Lamb’s style is forceful at times, but often obscure. The organization 
could be improved to make the contents less repetitious. Father Lamb, now 
Chairman of the History Department at Saint Thomas College, Houston, received 
his Ph.D. from the University of Ottawa. Presumably this book had some con- 
nection with his graduate studies. If so, it is difficult to understand (unless he 
does not mean what he says) how he could write that the growth of le parti 
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national “brought the Liberal party to national victory in 1887” (p. 306) or 
that the Liberal victory in Ontario in 1886 was “a prelude to national victory for 
the Liberals in early 1887” (p. 312). 

Joun T. SAYWELL 
The University of Toronto 


The National Policy and the Wheat Economy. By Vernon C. Fowxe. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1957. Pp. x, 312. $5.50. 


THIS VOLUME is the seventh in the series of studies on “Social Credit in Alberta, 
Its Background and Development.” Professor Fowke’s book is definitely a back- 
ground study, as the term “Social Credit” does not so much as appear in the 
Index. The connection between the volume and the series is, however, a real 
one, for the Social Credit movement was undoubtedly in part at least a response 
to certain inadequacies in national policy as applied to the wheat economy of the 
prairie ie 

The book’s virtues are so manifest that it is difficult to explain why its effect 
is somewhat disappointing. Its content consists first of a brief analysis of the 
historic National Policy and then a long, detailed, and extremely valuable account 
of national policy, both positive and negative, with respect to western agriculture. 
It would seem that the analysis might have been made more searching by an 
examination of the “New National Policy” of the organized farmers in 1919 and 
the debates on the National Policy in Parliament during 1919 and 1920, and in 
the election campaign of 1921. Professor Fowke was perhaps too modest in 
having left politics as much as he has done to the political historians and 
scientists. 

What is valuable in the study is not so much its novelty, for very little is 
novel (except the discussion of the development of the Wheat Board in chapter 
xIv), as it is the masterly balance of analysis and statement. Professor Fowke 
proves himself to be without rival in his historical grasp of Canadian agricultural 
policy, and anyone who reads this account cannot fail to experience the satisfac- 
tion which comes of having the crooked made straight and ieoue plain. 

The thesis of the study, made to stand out by this mastery of the outline, is 
that the historic National Policy, though more comprehensive than the common 
identification of the policy with tariff protection, in fact failed to take care of 
agricultural interests other than land settlement and transport. As it is put on 
page 192: “The western wheat farmer reasoned that there was serious inadequacy 
in national policies which assured the subsidization of transportation interests by 
land and money grants and security guarantees, provided for the protection of 
industry by tariff walls, permitted to economic interests generally the greatest 
possible freedom in their efforts to avoid the hazards of competition by combina- 
tion and agreement, and, at the same time, left the ee producer exposed 
to the full rigours of competition both nationally and internationally.” 

The reason for this inadequacy of national policy towards the wheat economy 
is revealed on page 290: “The inequality of the bargaining strength of agri- 
cultural producers as compared with that of the groups to whom the farmers 
sell and from whom they buy is the inevitable complement of freedom of enter- 
prise which accords equal tolerance to freedom of combination and freedom of 
competition. One of the most significant features of the national policy has been 
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a persistent disregard of the competitive inferiority of agriculture within the 
price system.” That is, Canada like the United States has pursued for almost 
a century a national economic policy which has fostered secondary industry by 
many forms of state subvention, while abstaining on the whole from intervention 
either in secondary or agricultural industry. 

So much is true, but it did not require one of Professor Fowke’s stature to tell 
us so. It is this lack of originality in the outcome of the analysis, perhaps unavoid- 
able because of the nature of the study, which causes the disappointment felt in 
finishing the book. With this lack goes as well what seems an excessive restraint 
in the conclusion on page 296, that what has been chiefly lacking in “Dominion 
agricultural policy” is “lack of theoretical or conceptual content,” and the sug- 
gestion that “the prerequisite for consistency [of policy] would be a clear 
recognition of the competitive disabilities of agriculture within the price system 
and a clear decision as to whether these disabilities are to be tolerated or 
removed.” It would seem that this is to diagnose rightly but to decline to 
prescribe. 

It may perhaps be asked, lest an expression of enone appears to be 
merely a niggling criticism, whether there is not a fault here, not of the author's 
but of his method? The method is that of the Innis historical school of economic 
analysis. Innisian economic analysis is severely pragmatic, as indeed befits the 
historical method. In historical analysis it has shown itself indifferent to the 
character, whether public or private, of the entrepreneur. Innisian economics are 
therefore in practice non-liberal economics. Its practitioners still trail some of 
the appurtenances of liberal economics: a classical objectivity, a cultivated de- 
tachment from men’s business and bosoms, the air of one who dwells in ivory 
towers. This is to suffer, like Dominion agricultural policy, from a failure to 
develop theory completely. The Innisian economist as a pees and historical 
economist must not only discuss policy; he must also, shedding the threadbare 
eeees of liberalism, project and prescribe policy. This Professor Fowke has 

eliberately refrained from doing, and his excellent book is perceptibly less than 
it might have been. 

As Professor Fowke notes in his concluding paragraph, there will be in the 
immediate future ample opportunity to prescribe a national agricultural policy, 
for it may be that at last the turn of politics has — it about that the 
industrial sector of the economy must underwrite the agricultural sector in a fully 
comprehensive national policy. 

W. L. Morton 
The University of Manitoba 


C. D.: The Life and Times of Clarence Decatur Howe. By Leste Roserts. 
Toronto: Clarke, Irwin and Company Limited. 1957. Pp. x, 246, illus. $5.00. 


IN THIS LIVELY, well-written biography of a controversial figure Mr. Roberts 
ualifies a profound admiration for the —— genius of his subject with 
frequently expressed fear of the tactics employed to get things done.” The end 
product of the study is a timely warning to those inclined to overlook tiresome 
distinctions between means and ends. On the score of Howe’s administrative 
achievements, their scope and magnitude, the author has few reservations and 
high marks are given. To credit one man with swinging the base of the economy 
from agriculture to industry may be pushing matters too far, yet in the two 
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decades of his rule, this advocate of big government and big industry succeeded 
in leaving a deep and probably permanent stamp on Canadian economic life, 
In war and reconstruction, boom and crisis, C.D., with his impatient, driving 
energy, his unquestioned a , his zest for power, and his disregard of the 
tules of the political game, picked his men and transformed whatever he touched, 
The pace and extent of this push into advanced industrialism has left a burden- 
some legacy of problems for later administrations to deal with, but on this the 
author like his subject has little to say. 

Few bouquets are given to other members of Howe’s party, and some like 
Mackenzie King, “master of obliquity,” fare badly. Praise is reserved rather for 
those of Howe's critics who share the author's fear of abuse of unrestrained 
power, particularly when the argument of necessity is used in an attempt to 
make such power permanent. “Why debate the obvious?” is a question which 
underlines an attitude which has its dangers even when adopted by one working 
in the public good as he sees it. In a nation in which popular approval of power 
tactics was given over a long period and in which overwhelming majorities have 
become the rule, the absence of strong and effective criticism within the 
dominant party’s ranks is a guarantee of bigger and better “Howe eras’ to come. 
Mr. Roberts gives credit where credit is due, but for those not dedicated to social 
engineering, the interest of the book will lie mainly in his reflections on the 
threat to parliamentary institutions when rules are set aside, even though by 
men of high purpose. The immediate benefits may be apparent, but it is wi 
the ultimate costs that Mr. Roberts is most deeply concerned. It is to be hoped 
that present and future Governments, however big their majorities, will display 
the same concern when new “emergencies” arise. 


W. T. EasTERBROOK 
The University of Toronto 


The Arthur Papers: Being the Canadian Papers, Mainly Confidential, Private, 
and Demi-Official of Sir George Arthur, K.C.H., in the Manuscript Collection 
of the Toronto Public Libraries. Edited by CHarces R. SANDERSON. Two 
volumes. Toronto: Toronto Public Libraries and the University of Toronto 
Press. 1957. Pp. xvi, 488; viii, 477. $10.00 each. 


THESE TWO VOLUMES represent the near-completion of a project initiated and 
largely carried through by Charles R. Sanderson, the former Chief Librarian of 
the Toronto Public Library, who died in 1956. After a “naar eg! study of the 
Canadian career of Sir George Arthur, presented in the form of a thesis in 1940, 
Mr. Sanderson decided that the surest way to vindicate the reputation of 
Upper Canada’s last Lieutenant-Governor lay in publishing the papers which had 
recently been acquired by the Toronto Public Library. Since this would be a 
long and expensive undertaking, paper-covered sections of the project were 
printed from time to time in anticipation of the complete publication, intended to 
include an Introduction and Index. Part one appeared in 1943 (reviewed in this 
journal in vol. XXV, (September, 1944), 321-3) and parts two and three in 1947 
and 1949 (reviewed in vol. XXX (December, 1949), 360-1). These first two parts 
make up volume I of the present publication and part three represents about one 
half of volume II. Volume I also contains a brief Introduction prepared by Miss 
Edith Firth, giving the salient facts of Sir George Arthur’s career and including, in 
lieu of the fuller defence which he did not live to write, the Introduction from Mr. 
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Sanderson’s 1940 thesis. A third volume, providing the final third of the papers, 
and an Index to the whole, is promised shortly. Thus, what a as a 
vindication of Sir George Arthur also become a memorial to Charles R. 
Sanderson, and very fittingly so. 

The only previously unpublished material from the Arthur Papers in the 
present two volumes is found in the last 210 pages of volume II, covering the 
period from September, 1839, to the end of March, 1840, which were highly 
uncomfortable months for the Lieutenant-Governor. After coping for several 
months with real and threatened raids across the border during the period of 
so-called patriot activity, he had then, following orders from the home a 
ment, to resist the demands for political change following upon the publication 
of the famous Report. Now Poulett Thomson appeared on the scene with the 

mise of a “milder sway which must naturally follow the iron reign of the 

year.” Moreover, for nearly three months the Governor resided in Toronto, 
assuming the administration of the government, while Arthur, apart from his 
mili duties, was reduced to the status of a chore-boy, detailed to help put 
through the Union, a project he was known to oppose. Under these somewhat 
humiliating circumstances, Arthur apparentl a with dignity and faithful- 
ness. Thomson acknowledged that his part had been most effectual in winning 
support for the Union. With Thomson’s return to Montreal in February, Arthur 
again resumed the reins of government. 

On the basis of the material so far published, Arthur appears to be as con- 
servative as he has usually been painted, but without the - ri of brutality 
and reaction that have sometimes been added to the portrait. It fell to him to 
give official approval to numerous executions and deportations, but he seems 
always to have been concerned to keep these to the minimum needed to 
discourage further uprisings and invasions. There were those in the province who 
wanted a much harsher policy. At the outset of his administration, he received 
instructions to support that group of men known variously as the Family 
Compact or the Tories or the Constitutionalists—in short, those who were ap- 
parently the surest bulwark of the British connection—and his sympathies lay 
Stanly with these people. He consistently exaggerated the amount of disaffec- 
tion in the province, al he misrepresented the motives and aims of the broad 
mass of ondinate Reformers. But, although he had little time and less authority 
to plan constructive measures for the future, especially when such matters were 
the responsibility of the two prominent statesmen who dominate the years from 
1838 to 1841, it is nevertheless clear that Arthur deserves some of the credit for 
the gradual improvement of the political climate. From an early period he saw 
the need for enlarging the Legislative Council, for introducing greater flexibility 
into the Executive Council, and above all, for introducing system and efficiency 
into the conduct of administration. Although sympathetic to the claims of the 
Church of England, he saw that these had been pushed by Strachan in ways that 
had been little short of a disaster to the province. 

Although pessimistic about the future of British rule in Canada, his experienced, 
firm, and yet moderate conduct of affairs repaired some of the damage done by 
Sir Francis Bond Head and helped to make the transition into a more hopeful 
state of affairs. He rightly felt that he had had a thankless task to perform, but 
it can be seen now that it was performed competently and conscientiously. 


G. M. Craic 
The University of Toronto 
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Miscellaneous 


Economic Development: Theory, History, Policy. By Geracp M. MEIER and 
Rosert E. Batpwin, New York: John Wiley & Sons [Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press]. 1957. Pp. xx, 588. $8.50. 


THERE ARE four exemplary reasons why this work—by two academic economists 
and intended primarily for students in that field—should be studied by historians. 
Three are of general relevance, while the fourth is of particular concern to those 
of our guild who specialize in English history. 
The increasing attention in the last decade to the problems of accelerating 
economic growth in poor countries and maintaining development in rich areas 
spurred many economists to reconsider economic theory and economic 
history. Their new concern has centred around an attempt to understand the 
causes of development and its opposite, stagnation, in the economy. Meier and 
Baldwin have here brought together in skilfully organized form the more 
important results of this interest. Part I of Economic Development consists of an 
admirable exposition and comparison of the theories of development propounded 
by the major schools of economic thought past and present: Smith and Ricardo, 
Marx, Marshall, and the neo-classical writers who have until recently dominated 
academic economics, Schumpeter, and the post-Keynesians. Part II concentrates 
on a systematic account of the economic development of Britain since the 
Industrial Revolution in light of the theoretical bane ion in Part I; therein 
historical fact is related to economic theory with unusual success. In Parts III 
and IV, the authors tackle the problems of accelerating development in under- 
developed areas and maintaining development in rich countries with re 


pea 
and effective reference to the theoretical and historical materials of the first half 
of the book. 


It is the success of Economic Development in synthesizing the extensive 
recent work in “growth economics” that suggests the reason why historians 
might profit from it: our own tasks in relation to the other social sciences are 
given some clarification. Would it be too harsh to assume that about the only 
thing we would all admit to having in common is an interest in change—whether 
we deal with constitutions and parliaments, the lives Fagen the fall of 


states, or the development of the petroleum industry? e economic change 
—as the foregoing partial catalogue might indicate—hardly exhausts the more 
general topic, it does manifestly concern a huge sector of the human society in 
whose history we share an interest. Its explanation ought not to be left, by 
default, in a semi-finished state. Meier and Baldwin have made a commendable 
effort to incorporate materials from history, psychology, sociology, and political 
science into their attempt to understand the development process. They would be 
the first, however, to agree that their efforts in this direction are at best tentative. 
Economists, as they themselves say, tend to assume certain qualitative conditions 
as given so that they may concentrate their attention on the quantitative aspects 
of change. But a critical part of the explanation of development as it actually 
occurred is to explain how and why these assumed conditions came to be. This 
is one of the bigger jobs awaiting the historian who knows his economics and 
economic history. 

Our second reason for recommending Economic Development follows directly 
from the first. There is no better book now available for those seeking an intro- 
duction to “growth economics.” 
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Fully a third of the volume is devoted to an appraisal of the obstacles to 
economic growth in poor countries and to an analysis of the requirements for 
their development. The profitable application of the same analytical framework 
to the study of the economic history of nineteenth-century Britain, to problems of 
development in Asia and Africa, and to the maintenance of growth in such highly 
industrialized countries as the United States and Canada, might cause us to 
reflect that, notwithstanding important cultural differences, both the rich and 
the under-developed areas of the world face common problems, and that the 
consideration of historical development in the non-Western part is far from 
esoteric. 

Finally, for those who teach modern English history: the historical outline of 
British economic development in the nineteenth ney and its spread beyond 
Britain in the twentieth, which comprises Part II, is the clearest brief analysis 
of this process that this reviewer has seen to date. It will put meat into any 
lecture and something more than dry bones into the heads of students to whom 
it is assigned. 

A. FEUERWERKER 
Harvard University 


King and Commons, 1660-1832. By Berry Kemp. London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 
[Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited]. 1957. Pp. viii, 168. 
$3.25. 


DESPITE THE CURRENT TENDENCY of some reviewers to denigrate the “Namierizing” 
of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century British history, the adherents of the 
Namier method continue to produce a new monograph or two —— every 
year. Miss Kemp’s volume, which she dedicates to Namier himself, is the latest of 
these numerous and often useful studies, but it is not one of the most successful 
of them. The main ideas in the book are sound enough but they are not 
in any important respect new ideas, and the method of their presentation is in 
some ways distinctly unsatisfactory. 

Miss Kemp vigorously argues that the Restoration Settlement really represented 
the implementation of the constitutional circumstances which existed in the 
summer of 1642, and that those circumstances created a “separation of King and 
Commons.” The problem, then, was one of the relations between a King 
deprived of some of his prerogatives, and at the same time increasingly 
dependent on the fiscal supremacy of the House, and a House which depended 
on the King for its very existence. This separation was partly overcome by the 
Revolution Settlement, which in a legal sense limited the area in which the King 
could act independently. The capstone of the Settlement was the Septennial Act 
of 1716, and it actually mala the situation in which the separation could be 
succeeded by a constitutional balance of power between the King and the House 
of Commons. 

Two important political conventions were necessary, however, for the elabora- 
tion of the eighteenth-century balance. The first, which Miss Kemp calls the 
yn Convention, unintentionally derived from the statute of 1716, and 
led to the conviction that every Parliament had a right to exist for the full term 


of seven years. By it the Commons — a longer life and was greatly 


strengthened. The other convention, by which M. P.’s could hold Crown offices, 
gave the executive an influence in the Commons which it could not otherwise have 
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possessed. Thus, the permanent head of the executive was linked in a working 
relationship with the changing elective body. 

This balance survived until repeated administrative reforms after 1784 reduced 
the number of placemen and seriously weakened the King’s political influence. 
The King’s effort to rectify his loss of influence by violating the Septennial 
Convention was not very successful between 1784 and 1832, and the House of 
Commons seemed definitely to have emerged as the victor. The Reform Act of 
1832 however started the process by which the victory went in the end to the 
electors, who after 1867 finally triumphed over both King and Commons, and the 
Cabinet as well. Indeed, the reader himself will conclude that the House of 
Commons enjoyed its period of greatest independence between 1832 and 1867. 
Before 1832 the King still had too much influence, and after 1867 the electorate 
absorbed all political power. 

Miss Kemp presents her ideas as a series of abstract arguments, which, though 
- are based skilfully on sound evidence and acute analysis, are never linked 
with the intricate history of political leadership and factionalism. The entire 
account, though it is a useful one, exists in a vacuum, deprived of any vital 
feeling for the epoch under consideration. Political events have no place in her 
method, and as a consequence, matters of great complexity are treated with 
mechanical simplicity. The uninitiated reader would assume from this account 
that the members of the Commons were entirely conscious in theory and in 
practice of the nature of their constitutional relations with the King and his 
ministers. Indeed, the House emerges from these pages as an institution too fully 
and too coherently aware of its own corporate nature and its relations to the 
other institutions of government. To present the eighteenth-century House of 
Commons in this way, lifted a7 from the context of its existence, is surely 
not helpful to the inquisitive reader. Nor will the reader be aided by the 
author’s scholarly apparatus, or rather, her lack of it. Quotations, and there are 


many, are sometimes identified in a general way in the text itself, but not by any 
means always, and there are few notes. Several useful appendices summarize the 
most important portions of the evidence Miss Kemp used to support her account, 
and they to some extent compensate for the lack of notes. 

W. W. PrEPENBURG 


The University of Toronto 


Waterloo to Peterloo. By R. J. Wurre. London: William Heinemann Ltd. 
[Toronto: British Book Service (Canada) Ltd.] 1957. Pp. x, 202, illus. $4.00. 

Peterloo: The ‘Massacre’ and its Background. By DonaLp Reap. Manchester: 
Manchester University Press. 1958. Pp. x, 235. 30s. 


THESE Two Books both deal with the unhappy social conditions in post-war 
England that led up to the tragic “massacre” at St. Peter's Field, Manchester, in 
1819, but otherwise they have surprisingly little in common. Mr. White has 
written an interpretative essay approaching Peterloo as an incident in the national 
history of England, while Mr. Read has produced a piece of “straight” research 
treating it as a part of the local history of Manchester. A pedestrian style and a 
rather artificial division of material make Mr. Read’s book dull reading. Mr. 
White is more graceful in both these respects and will find more immediate 
readers, but he goes over ground that has been well covered not so long ago, 
for instance in Arthur Bryant's Age of Elegance, a book not mentioned in hi 
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Bibliography. Mr. Read’s book on the other hand will remain a useful source 
of information on Peterloo for generations of historians (although the item in 
his ney “Additional Manuscripts (British Museum)” is scarcely helpful). 

Mr. White begins with some general chapters on the land and the people in 
the style of the social history of Sir G. M. Trevelyan to whom the book is 
dedicated; but he is no disciple of the former master of Trinity. As readers of his 
previous books will know he belongs to that new school of Tory historians who 
are now making Sir George Macaulay's views appear old fashioned. Thus he 
sympathizes with the victims of the Industrial Revolution, but refuses to make 
scapegoats of the Tory politicians who were in office. Both he and Mr. Read 
make it clear the Liverpool Government’s repressive measures and use of spies 
were much more haphazard than Whig-Liberal historians have been ready to 
en. 

Seven of Mr. Read’s chapters are devoted to a dull but systematic study of 
the background, seven more to a similar treatment of the aftermath, and only 
one to the “massacre” itself. He treats it in more detail than Mr. White, but less 
vividly. He distinguishes between the working-class radicals (rather a loose 
term in view of some of the names he includes) who were directly responsible 
for the agitation that culminated in Peterloo and the middle-class radicals who 
kept aloof from the meeting but later denounced the actions of the authorities. 
He also divides the loyalists into two groups, the High Tories, mostly magis- 
trates, clergy, professional men, and private gentlemen, and the Pittites, who 
included most of the cotton merchants and manufacturers. In their reaction to 
the “massacre,” however, the cotton masters were divided; 148 signed a Declara- 
tion and Protest condemning the event, while 117 put their names to a loyalist 
petition defending the authorities. 

Mr. Read’s general conclusions are not startling. He thinks that the public 
meetings that the Whigs held over the Peterloo incident “did much to revive the 
party’s link with the people,” and he concludes that the affair weakened the 
position of the Eldonite wing of the Tory party and helped to turn Peel’s thoughts 
in a more liberal direction. He finds that the popular working-class caiielien 
that reached its climax in Peterloo declined rapidly thereafter, but he considers 
that the memory of the “massacre” remained as a spur to later reformers. He 
concludes that the Manchester middle-class radicals profited from their campaign 
of denunciation which helped to establish them in local and indirectly in national 
politics, and were ready to Ray forward” in the cause of reform, with which 

in view they established the Manchester Guardian in 1821. Mr. White 
attempts no general conclusions beyond the rather cryptic remark that “the true 
significance of Peterloo” was that “it marked the point of final conversion of 
provincial England to the doctrine of ‘First Things First,’” but then he might 
— us that his whole book is an interpretation of the events with which it 


J. B. ConacHER 


The University of Toronto 


Russian Liberalism: From Gentry to Intelligentsia. By Grorce FiscHer. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders and 
Company Limited]. 1958. Pp. xiv, 240. $5.95. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE FISCHER'S NEW BOOK, Russian Liberalism: From Gentry to 
Intelligentsia, traces the important “middle portion” of the development of 
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liberalism in Russia, from Alexander II’s Great Reforms to the Revolution of 
1905. The five chapters of the narrative, entitled “Small Deeds or Senseless 
Dreams?,” “Sons and Grandsons,” “Third Force,” “From Right to Left,” and 
“Prologue to Revolution,” delineate the evolution of that liberalism “socially from 
the middling landowning nobility to the new professional middle class, Politically 
from rural self-government (the zemstvo) to a mass party (the Kadets)” (p. vii). 
The volume also contains a bibliographical section, several pages of interesting 
photographs of the leading Russian liberals of the period, and an Index. The 
book is neat and attractive in appearance. But it suffers from a considerable 
number of misprints and even more from the fact that the notes, which surely 
belong at the bottom of their respective pages, have been relegated to a separate 
section at the end of the volume. 

Russian Liberalism: From Gentry to Intelligentsia deserves welcome from 
students of Russian history. It treats a significant and neglected topic from the 
Russian past, and it treats it in a precise, scholarly, and at the same time 
imaginative manner. The main value of Professor Fischer's study lies in its 
detailed exposition and analysis of Russian liberal aspirations, views, programmes, 
platforms, and to a lesser extent personalities, all of which have failed so far to 
receive their due from historians. The presentation of material remains logical 
and clear. One might suggest only a more frequent use of at least an initial when 
dealing with family names which were borne at the same time by several 
prominent Russians, such as “Kovalevski,” “Stakhovich,” or “Trubetskoi.” 

The author approaches his subject in a broad and stimulating way. He is 

ially interested in Russian liberalism as an example of “have-not liberalism” 
—liberalism in an underdeveloped society. Events in Russia thus acquire a 
relationship to similar occurrences in other European states, or in South America 
and the Far East for that matter. Professor Fischer emphasizes the great dilemma 
of retarded liberalism, so well exemplified in Russia: insufficiently strong by 
themselves, the liberals have to choose between the conservative state generally 
resisting change, and the revolutionary Left which does promise a transformation, 
but one that might lead to a catastrophe. And he comments trenchantly on many 
other aspects of “have-not liberalism,” for instance on the crucial réle of its 
student supporters, strikingly apparent in tsarist Russia and at present “still 
illustrated in Latin America and the Arab world—and more recently in the 
October Revolution of Poland and Hungary” (p. 53). 

If Russian Liberalism, from Gentry to Intelligentsia has a serious weakness, 
this weakness lies in its form. Professor Fischer tried to combine quite a limited 
and detailed monograph on a single period of the Russian liberal movement with 
an essay on Russian liberalism and even liberalism per se. As a result, the reader 
has repeatedly to switch from a minute exposition of relatively obscure Russian 
liberal views and writings to sweeping generalizations and sociological con- 
clusions about retarded liberalism in the large. Middle ground is conspicuously 
lacking. That middle ground could include at least a summary discussion of the 
main course of Russian history and thought in the years under consideration, and 
its relationship to Russian liberalism—a discussion, not merely a mention. 

Yet, as it stands, the book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge and 
understanding of the Russian past. Professor Fischer’s further study of Russian 
liberalism will be awaited with interest. 

NicHOLas V. RIASANOVSKY 
The University of California 
(Berkeley ) 
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The Frontier in Perspective. Edited by Watker D. Wyman and Cuirton B. 
Kroeser. Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press. 1957. Pp. xx, 300. 
$5.50. 


DURING THE SUMMER of 1954 the University of Wisconsin sponsored a series of 
lectures to mark the centenary of Lyman C. Draper's arrival at the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, where his tireless efforts brought into being the Draper 
Collection which has contributed much to the University’s pre-eminence in the 
field of American frontier history. The thirteen papers are grouped in two sections, 
seven dealing with “The World Frontier” (that is, frontiers outside the United 
States) and the remainder with various aspects of the American experience. The 
Introduction offers a brief summation of the essays and a statement of the 
underlying purpose of the collection—to examine the degree to which common 
elements may discerned in the various frontiers studied, and to note the 
extent to which the Turner thesis accurately describes the experience of the 
particular frontier under discussion. Each article has a twofold value—as a con- 
tribution to historical scholarship within its own field of study and as a com- 
mentary upon the applicability of the Turner hypothesis. 

Even in the papers dealing with the agrarian frontier of the United States 
the Turner thesis is subjected to considerable criticism as an oversimplification. 
The frontier situation, as three authors point out, was characterized by a diversity 
of economic, social, and cultural patterns rather than the levelling, equalitarian, 
lowest-common-denominator sort of uniformity portrayed by the Turnerians. 
Most of the studies dealing with frontiers in other parts of the world—Republican 
Rome, the Mediterranean world of the Middle Ages, Latin America, China, 
Asiatic Russia, the British Dominions—also offer little support to the Turner 
school. Where the writers are concerned with forms of agrarian settlement and 
land tenure and dealing with peoples of cultural and political traditions different 
from those of the American West they tend to find little of the frontier hypothesis 
which is applicable to their particular situation. 

The one attempt to extend the Turner thesis to the latter-day world situation 
occurs in a provocative study by W. P. Webb. For four centuries after 1500, he 
argues, the world underwent an expansionist phase as Europe (The Metropolis) 
developed and exploited the other continents (The Great Frontier) until “by 
1900 or thereabouts, the first phase was over because the Metropolis had in effect 
eaten up the Frontier.” The lavish granting of natural resources by the state to 
individual subjects was curtailed, the burdens of government could no longer be 
met from the exploited resources, and the world is reaping the fearful conse- 
quences—world wars, high taxation, social security legislation, and, potentially, 
social stratification. This purported world view seems hardly more than a 
generalization of American experience, since if Webb had lifted his eyes to the 
contemporary world situation he would perceive in Canada, Central and South 
America, Africa, and Asia the familiar patterns of a continuing rush to acquire 
and exploit natural resources, with lax alienation policies and get-rich-quick op- 
portunities about as plentiful as in the past. Frontier expansion has not halted. 
Its course has merely changed to the exploitation of resources other than agri- 
cultural land in regions other than the United States, while the “Metropolis” has 
crossed the Atlantic to take up its principal abode in the United States. One 
rather suspects that the troubles of our century will find their explanation else- 
where than in this new corollary to the Turner thesis. 

Caper in view of the fact that other resources besides potential farm- 
land—minerals, timber, waterpower resources, manufacturing potentialities, trade 
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opportunities—have always beckoned to the pioneer and are the most character- 
istic frontiers undergoing development today, it seems unfortunate that the 
editors did not arrange for a more thorough enquiry into the non-agrarian 
frontiers than emerges from brief references in three or four of the papers. One 
suspects that conclusions far different from those enunciated by Turner and his 
disciples would result from a study of areas in which development is directed 
by capital investment and labour is organized under the direction of management 
to perform specialized tasks, and bewildering mosaics of social, cultural, and 
political traditions are everywhere encountered. Here, perhaps, lies an oppor- 
tunity for a sequel. 

While most authors appeared to consider the frontier hypothesis too sweeping 
and deterministic, A. L. Burt’s complaint is that the Turnerians were not environ- 
mental enough and confined their gaze too exclusively to the United States. The 
North American agricultural frontier, he asserts, is international, passing alter- 
nately north and south of the international boundary on its westward course 
across the continent. In New France he sees the free environment of the woods 
as modifying the seigniorial system, the local administration, the position of the 
Church. In Australia, however, where the land was unsuited to small family 
farms an agrarian middle class could not develop, so the political life of that 
Dominion became a European-style class struggle between wealthy squatters and 
a landless labouring class. In New Zealand, by contrast, both the environment 
and historical development have a the rise of an independent land- 
owning class. This essay, like several of the others, indicates that historians are 
now prepared to transform or supersede the Turner hypothesis with a wider 
environmental interpretation in which the frontier thesis is considered to possess 
partial validity in the presence of certain combinations of favouring circum- 
stances. 

The Frontier in Perspective is a valuable contribution to the field of frontier 
history. The papers are interesting and useful in their own right whether they 
range over the entire sweep of Latin American or British Commonwealth history 
or merely limit themselves to trifles like Mark Twain’s “Roughing It.” Specialists 
may be disappointed that the papers ~— with their own particular interests 
are too general and insufficiently novel in their interpretation, but every reader 
should benefit from the introduction to new areas of frontier study. And though 
thirteen essays can barely scratch the surface, the volume may be credited with 
having demonstrated that the frontier thesis is applicable ~ 4 in certain fairly 
limited situations and with considerable reservations, and that the uncritical 
vogue of the Turner school has ended. 


Morris ZASLow 
The University of Toronto 


A Selective Bibliography of Important Books, Pamphlets, and Broadsides Relating 
To Michigan History. Bibliography and Notes by ALBERT Harry GREENLY. 
Lunenburg, Vt.: The Stinehour Press. 1958. Pp. xvii, 165, illus. 


THE SPECIAL QUALITY of this volume is well summed up by Howard H. Peckham, 
Director of the William L. Clements Library, in the first paragraph of his intro- 
duction: “This is a rarity among bibliographies: it can be read. . . . Not only 
does Mr. Greenly offer a careful description of each title, he goes on to identify 
the author, summarize the contents, comment on the printer or the circum- 
stances of publication, quote other scholars, and generally to whet one’s appetite 
for a copy.” The book is the work of a bibliophile of great discrimination, and 
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his informed, shrewd, and urbane notes will be of great interest to historians, 
librarians, and collectors. 

Mr. Greenly’s basic purpose was to provide a list of the most important publi- 
cations relating to the history of Michigan. Nominally his bibliography is limited 
to 125 entries; but in fact it refers to and describes several hundred items. The 
“important book” listed is frequently the starting point of a bibliographical note 
that may range far afield. The extreme example is item 7, Tontis Derniéres 
découvertes dans TAmérique septentrionale de M. de La Salle (1697). The 
commentary in this instance is ten pages in length and includes both an interest- 
ing summary of La Salle’s career and a careful review of the printed primary 
sources relating to it. Item 70, W. V. Way’s The Facts and Historical Events of 
the Toledo War of 1835, is accompanied by a five-page note listing most of the 
voluminous literature to which this dispute gave rise. A similar note follows 
item 79, the History of Baptist Indian Missions, by Isaac McCoy. 

The volume opens with a description of Des Sauvages, by Champlain; pub- 
lished in 1604, this was the first book to contain a reference to the area now 
comprising the State of Michigan. The history of Michigan, especially in the 
French period and pre-revolutionary days, is so closely associated with that of 
Canada that a high proportion of the entries are of direct interest to Canadians. 
Most of the great early French explorers and travellers whom we associate with 
New France appear in the Michigan story—Champlain, La Salle, Joliet and 
Marquette, Hennepin, Lahontan (the subject of a separate, detailed bibliograph 
published by Mr. Greenly in 1954), Charlevoix, Sagard, and many others. Indeed, 
the items purely or primarily of Michigan interest are confined to early local 
imprints, state laws, local directories, and such domestic episodes as the Toledo 
War. The most recent publication included is the second volume of the histo 
of Henry Ford and the Ford Motor Company by Allan Nevins and F. E. Hill, 
this —— in 1957, as Mr. Greenly’s volume was going to press. It is noted 
in a footnote to item 123—an omnibus entry listing four recent books on the 
automotive industry. As this suggests, the author has cast his net very widely; 
the War of 1812, Indian captivities, description and travel, the early history of 
settlement, the coming of the railways, and the growth of Michigan’s basic 
industries all have a place in the picture. Throughout an admirable balance has 
been maintained between mere rarity and historical significance. 

Most of the earlier and rarer items are described in bibliographical detail. 
Much of the material in the notes is clearly the result of careful research and of 
meticulous comparison of different copies and editions. Many items are located, 
but no references are made in these notes to Canadian collections. One of the 
few points that seems to have escaped the author's watchful eye is the fact that 
the 1613 edition of Champlain’s Voyages appeared in two issues. No doubt he is 
aware that the map drawn by Champlain in 1616, acquired in 1953 by the 
John Carter Brown Library, was printed in 1957 for the Champlain Society and 
the Library. 

Issued in a limited edition of 500 copies, of which 450 are for sale, :the 
bibliography is handsomely produced and is a pleasure to read. The standard of 
accuracy is high, but there are occasional errors, as on page 18, where the date 
of La Salle’s death is given as 1678 instead of 1687, and his family name ‘is 
spelled Cavalier instead of Cavelier. Twenty-seven collotype reproductions of 
title pages add to the attractiveness of the book. This is decidedly a volume that 
librarians and collectors interested in Americana and Canadiana should acquire. 


W. Kaye Lams 
Public Archives, Ottawa 





Graduate Theses 
in Canadian History 
and Related Subjects 


THE Canadian Historical Review presents herewith its thirty-first annual list of graduate 
theses which are in course of preparation or have recently been completed. Included in 
the list are titles not only in Canadian history but also in such related subjects as 
Canada’s external relations, Canadian economics, law, and geography, and a selection 
of historical titles which bear indirectly rather than directly on Canadian history. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the generous ration which we have 
received from a large number of universities throughout the Commonwealth, the 
United States, and Canada, in the compilation of this information. We shall be very 
grateful to have mistakes or omissions drawn to our attention. 


Theses for the Doctor’s Degree 

Bruce Apxinson, A.B. Pomona 1943; A.M. Princeton 1948. The British Commonwealth 
in southeast Asia. Princeton. 

S. Anprackt, M.J. Poznan 1933; M.Sc. London 1950; Ph.D. McGill 1958. Immigration 
of Orientals into Canada. McGill. 

D. G. Ancuin, B.A. Toronto; B.A. Oxford 1950; D.Phil. 1956. Canadian policy towards 
international institutions, 1939-50. Oxford. 

Samvuet H. Barnes, B.A. Tulane 1952; M.A. Duke 1954; Ph.D. 1957. The ideology of 
organized labor in Canada. Duke. 

Mixton F. Bauer, B.A. Western Ontario 1947; M.A. Toronto 1949. The Credit Union 
movement in the province of Quebec. Chicago. 

R. N. Beatriz, B.A. British Columbia 1939; M.A. Toronto 1946. The Grand Trunk 
Railway to 1867. Toronto. 

Rusen Cart BE.ian, B.A. Manitoba 1938; M.A. Toronto 1941; Ph.D. Columbia 1958. 
The development of Winnipeg as a metropolitan centre. Columbia. 

B. C. Bickerton, B.A. Acadia 1952; M.A. 1954. Scottish emigration, 1829-41. 
Cambridge. 

F. W. P. Boxcer, B.A. St. Dunstan’s 1947; M.A. Toronto 1956. Prince Edward Island 
and Confederation. Toronto. 

D. Bousquet, B.A. McGill 1948; M.A. 1951; Ph.D. 1953. Commonwealth history since 
1887. Cambridge. 

Wisur F. Bowker, B.A. Alberta 1930; LL.B. 1932; LL.M. Minnesota 1953. The 
Supreme Court of Canada. Yale. 

CHANDLER Bracpon, B.A. Cambridge 1931; M.A. 1934. Canadian reactions to the 
foreign policy of the United States in the period 1935-41. Rochester. 

Maureen M. Buiien, B.A. London 1952; Ph.D. 1956. British policy towards a settle- 
ment with America, 1865-72. London. 

Sr. M. Teresa Avra Burke, B.A. New Rochelle 1940; M.A. Columbia 1947; Ph.D. 
1958. The Canadian cabinet, 1867-1896: An historical analysis of the federal conven- 
tion. Columbia. 


K J. Casxx, B.A. Sydney 1950; M.A. 1952; B.A. Cambridge 1954. The development of 
university education in the British Empire 1815-80. Cambridge. 
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Lovett C. Ciarx, B.A. Queen’s 1949; M.A. 1950. The eclipse of Canadian Conservatism, 
1891-1901. Toronto. 


G. Ramsay Cook, B.A. Queen’s 1954; M.A. 1956. Political ideas of J. W. Dafoe. 
Toronto. 


BrooxE CornwaLt, B.A. British Columbia 1949; M.A. 1952. The geographical regions 
of the Canadian cordillera. Clark. 

Mother Maureen P. Cronin, A.B. San Francisco College 1947; A.M. Stanford 1955; 
Ph.D. 1958. Canada and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Stanford. 

Kevin James Cross, B. Arch. McGill 1954; M.S. Columbia 1956; Ph.D. Cornell 1958. 
Urban redevelopment in Canada. Cornell. 

Harry SHERMAN Crowe, B.A. Manitoba 1947; M.A. Toronto 1948. The state and 
economic life in Canada. Columbia. 

Paut E. Crunican, B.A. Western Ontario 1948; M.A. Toronto 1956. The Manitoba 
Schools question and Canadian federal politics. Toronto. 

R. STANLEY Cumm™inc, B.A. DatHousiE; M.A. McGill. The timber trade between Great 
Britain and the Canadian Maritime Provinces, 1809-54. Oxford. 

Wr1.L1AaM BANNERMAN CUNNINGHAM, B.A. Acadia 1947; M.A. Brown 1950; Ph.D. 1957. 
Compulsory conciliation and collective bargaining: The New Brunswick experience. 
Brown. 

R. C. Darton, B.A. Bethel College 1949; M.A. Minnesota 1950; Ph.D. 1957. The 
history of the Jesuit Estates, 1760-1888. Minnesota. 

Rosert A. Davis, B.A. Toronto 1948; M.A. Syracuse 1950. The Missisauga corridor: A 
study of the special arrangement of central places in the southern part of the 
Province of Ontario. Clark. 

Grant R. Davy, B.A. Western Ontario 1949; M.A. Fletcher School 1950. Canadian 
policy on disarmament 1945-55. Fletcher School. 

W. F. Dawson, B.A. Toronto 1952; M.A. Queen’s 1953; D.Phil. Oxford 1958. The 
development of procedure in the House of Commons of Canada. Oxford. 

Tuomas Fiowers Dickson, A.B. Erskine 1947; M.A. South Carolina 1951. U.S. trade 
relations with the British North American colonies, 1815-30. South Carolina. 

E. G. Drake, B.A. Saskatchewan 1950; M.A. 1951. Walter Scott’s career as Premier of 
Saskatchewan, 1905-16. Toronto. 

Wit H. Dray, B.A. Toronto 1949; B.A. Oxford 1951; D.Phil. 1956. Some aspects 
of explanation and interpretation in history. Oxford. 

Wr.u1aM Matcotm Drummonp, B.A. Queen’s 1923; M.A. Toronto 1924; A.M. Harvard 
1951. Agriculture in Newfoundland. Harvard. 

E. L. Eacer, B.A. Saskatchewan 1947; M.A. Toronto 1949. The government of Saskat- 
chewan. Toronto. 

W. J. Eccres, B.A. McGill 1949; M.A. 1951; Ph.D. 1955. Frontenac and New France, 
1672-98. McGill. 

Cuar.es N. Forwarp, B.A. British Columbia 1949; M.A. 1952; Ph.D. Clark 1958. The 
shipping trade of Newfoundland. Clark. 

Saut FranKEL, B.A. McGill 1950; M.A. 1952; Ph.D. 1958. Staff relations in the Cana- 
dian civil service. McGill. 

ALLAN M. Fraser, M.A. Edinburgh 1928. History of Newfoundland from the suspension 
of Dominion status to unity with Canada. Columbia. 

G. S. Frencu, B.A. Toronto 1944; M.A. 1947; Ph.D. 1958. Wesleyan Methodism in 
Upper Canada and the Maritime Provinces: The heroic age, 1780-1855. Toronto. 
Joun Garner, B.A. Toronto 1942; M.A. 1948, Franchise in Canada to Confederation. 

Toronto. 

Craururp Goopwin, Ph.D. Duke 1958. Canadian economic thought, 1814-1914. Duke. 
Sau W. Grey, A.B. Brooklyn College 1952; A.M. Fletcher School 1955. Canada and 
NATO: A study of one country’s approach to collective security. Fletcher School. 
Gertrupe E. Gunn, B.A. New Brunswick 1955; M.A. 1956. A political history of New- 

foundland, 1832-61. London. 

Dovctas Harrie, B.A. Carleton 1950; M.A. Duke 1951; Ph.D. 1957. Employment 
forecasting in Canada. Duke. 
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G. G. Hatueway, B.A. Yale 1951. Ph.D. Minnesota 1957. The neutral Indian barrier 
state: A project in British North American policy, 1745-1815. Minnesota. 

Z. A. Henry, B.A. London 1953; M.A. McGill 1955; Ph.D. 1957. Economic implications 
of guaranteed wages for Canada. McGill. 

Maurice Héroux, B.A. Montreal 1951; M.A. 1952. Canadian outlooks on foreign policy 
matters, 1914-23. Georgetown. 

R. :Houisacu,. B.A. Michigan 1951; M.A. McGill 1953; Ph.D. 1958. The Canadian 
primary aluminum industry. McGill. 

Wim H. N. Hutz, A comparative study of the administration and regulation of 
radio and television broadcasting in Canada and Australia with special reference to 
the problems of ministerial responsibility and public accountability. Duke. 

Louis C. James, B.Sc., LL.B. Virginia; M.A. Columbia 1948. Relations of the North 

_ American railroads: A study in international co-operation of the railroads of Canada, 
Mexico, and the United States. Columbia. 

M.A. Jones, B.A. Oxford 1949; Ph.D. 1956. The role of the United Kingdom in the 
transatlantic emigrant trade, 1815-75. Oxford. 

T. E. Kumn, B.Sc. London 1953; M.A. McGill 1955; Ph.D. 1957. The economics of 
road transport. McGill. 

A. W. Lane, B.A. McGill 1947. Transportation questions in Canadian politics, 1922-30. 
McGill. 

Laurier L. LaPrerre, B.A. Toronto 1955; M.A. 1957. The career of Joseph Israel 
Tarte. Toronto. 

A. D. Locxuart, B.A. Queen’s 1930; M.A. 1931. The administration and development 
of Ontario under Sir James Whitney. Toronto. 

James P. Lovexin, B.A. Toronto 1946; M.A. 1949; B.Ed. 1954. A study of a typical 
Ontario community, Durham County. Queen’s. 

H. Ian MAcponap, B. Com. Toronto 1952; B.A. Oxford 1954; B. Phil. 1955; M.A. 
1958. Foreign Investment in Canada since 1926 and its Relation to Canadian 
Economic Development. Oxford. 

Matcotm MacDoneti, B.A. St. Francis Xavier 1938; M.A. Toronto 1945. The 
administration of Sir John Harvey in the Maritime Provinces. Toronto. 

Joseru E. McGurn, A. B. Hosart 1950; M.A. 1951. Canadian opinion about United 
States foreign policy 1914-20. Rochester. 

Avan W. MaclInrtosn, B.A. Dalhousie 1949; M.A. 1950; B.Ed. 1954. The career of Sir 
Charles Tupper in Canada, 1864-1900. Toronto. 

K. A. MacKimpy, B.A. British Columbia 1947; M.A. 1948. Regionalism: Canada and 
Australia. Toronto. 

Guy MacLean, B. A. Oxford; M.A. Dalhousie; Ph.D. Duke 1958. Imperial federation: 
1884-1902. Duke. 

RonaLp Stuart MacLean, B.Sc. Alberta 1949; B.Ed. 1950; A. M. Fletcher School 
1953. British, top-level personal diplomacy in two wartime coalitions: A comparison. 
Fletcher School. 

Tuomas H. McLeop, B.A. Manitoba 1940; A.M. Indiana 1941; M.P.A. Harvard 1948. 
Dominion-provincial conferences as a technique in intergovernmental co-ordination. 
Harvard. 

H. MacQuvarniz, B.A. Manitoba 1947; M.A. New Brunswick 1949. Sir Robert Borden 
and the Conservative party. McGill. 

JoserH J. Matone, B.A. Washington 1949; M.A. 1950; Ph.D. London 1956. The 
British naval stores and forests policy in New England, 1691-1775. London. 

Sr. Mary Juxia. The Toronto Globe and the slavery issues, 1850-60. Ottawa. 

F. Cant Mituer, B.A. Western Ontario 1950; M.A. 1952; Ph.D. Clark 1958. An 
analysis of Canadian postwar fiscal policy. Clark. 

Ratpn A. Mincer, A.B. Southern California. William Howard Taft’s conceptions of 
foreign policy. Southern California. 

A. Mi-ton Moore, B.A. Queen’s 1949; A.M. Chicago 1951. The pricing of crown 
timber in eastern Canada. Chicago. 
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SteveN Mutuer, A.B. California (Los Angeles) 1948; B.Litt. Oxford 1951; Ph.D. 
Cornell 1958. The prime ministership in Canada. Cornell. 

ALEXANDER L. Murray, B.A. McMaster 1953; M.A. London 1955. Canada and the 
Anglo-American anti-slavery movement. Pennsylvania. 

STaNLEY N. Murray, B.S. State Teachers College, Minnesota 1949; M.S. Wisconsin 
1953. Agricultural history of Red River Valley of the North. Wisconsin. 

C. F. Owen, B.A. Oxford 1950; M.A. Toronto 1956. Business financing and taxation 
policies. Toronto. 

ee Pater, B.Sc. London 1957. Canada and Anglo-American relations, 1939-45. 
London. 

Russet A. PENDERGAST. The XY Company 1798-1804. Ottawa. 

Sypney G. Pertir, B.A. British Columbia 1936; M.A. 1945. The judiciary in the 
colonial period of Vancouver Island and British Columbia. Washington. 

Joun Avexis Pincus, A.B. Colby College 1948; A.M. Columbia 1950. Primary industry 
and the economic development of Canada. Harvard. 

Ints S. Popza (Mrs.), A.B. Oregon 1928; A.M. Columbia 1947. Some aspects of the 
Americanization of French Canadians in New England. Columbia. 

Geracp A. Potiack, A.B. Swarthmore 1951; A.M. Princeton 1953; M.P.A. 1953; Ph.D. 
1958. The effects on imports from Canada of United States tariff reductions under 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements program. Princeton. 

S. L. Pottarp, B.A. McGill 1929; M.A. 1930; L.Th. Montreal Diocesan College 1932. 
The Episcopate of Bishop Francis Fulford of Montreal, 1850-68. McGill. 

Marcaret E. Pranc, B.A. Manitoba 1945; M.A. Toronto 1953. The political career of 
Newton W. Rowell. Toronto. 

M. Z. Prives, B. A. Sir George Williams 1954; M.A. McGill 1955; Ph.D. 1958. Career 
in the civil service: Canada, Great Britain, and the United States. McGill. 

Rosert GERALD Propericx, B.A. Toronto 1942; M.A. 1950. The emergence of public 
enterprise in the Canadian economy. Columbia. 

J. D. Purpy, B.A. New Brunswick 1953; M.A. 1954. John Strachan and education in 
Canada. Toronto. 

Hersert F, Quinn, B.A. Sir George Williams 1941; M.A. McGill 1946. The nationalist 
aesvnaes in Quebec since 1930: The impact of industrialization on party politics. 
Columbia. 

L. G. Reeps, B.A. Toronto 1940; M.A. 1942; Ph.D. 1956. The agricultural geography of 
Southern Ontario. Toronto. 

R. L. Rem, B.A., M.A. Adelaide. The evolution of the Governor-General. Minnesota. 

Pure J. Remvertsen, A.B. Dartmouth 1947; A.M. Chicago 1954. The pulp and paper 
industries in Sweden and Canada. Chicago. 

Rupotpn R. Rxaomserc, Dr.Rer.Pol. Vienna 1949; M.A. Yale 1950. Canada’s U.S. 
dollar problem and her economic policy. Yale. 

Eric Ross, B.A. New Brunswick 1951; M.A. 1954 Canadian history, nineteenth 
century. London. 

AntHony Sas, B.A. Amsterdam 1947; M.A. Washington 1951; Ph.D. Clark 1957. Dutch 
migration to and settlement in Canada: 1945-55. Clark. 

S. C. Scumupt, B.Sc. Budapest 1943; D.Agr. 1945; Ph.D. McGill 1958. Models of 
cyclical fluctuations in farm mortgage credit. McGill. 

Ecio Scuonninc, B.A. Alberta 1941; M.A. Toronto 1948; Ph.D. 1955. Union-manage- 
ment relation in the pulp and paper industry of Ontario and Quebec. Toronto. 

D. M. Scourman, B.A. Acadia 1949; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. Cambridge 1955. Imperial 

defence, 1868-87. Cambridge. 

Ronavp A. SHEARER, B.A. British Columbia 1954; M.A. Ohio State 1955. The impact of 
post-war private international investment on the development of the Canadian 
economy. Ohio State. 

D. J. SHenpanrux, B.A. Alberta 1950; LL.B. 1953, Receipt and realization of income. 
Toronto. 

Francis B. SHEERAN, A.B. Montana State 1940; A.M. Southern California 1947; Ph.D. 
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1956. Federalism in the United States, Canada, and Australia, with 
reference to selected institutional and functional aspects. Southern California. 

Rosert A. Suretps, B.A. Manitoba 1948; M.A. 1949. The Imperial Federation League, 
1886-93: A study of its role in the movement for imperial unity in the late Victorian 
era. Pennsylvania. 

Rivcway Foutxs SHinn Jr., Ph.D. Columbia 1958. The right of secession in the 
development of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Columbia. 

Daviw W. Starter, B.A. Queen’s 1947; A.M. Chicago 1950; Ph.D. 1957. The growth 
and structure of Canadian imports 1926-1955. Chicago. 

Davm C. Smrru, B.A. McMaster 1953; B.A. Oxford 1955. Some aspects of the economic 
inter-connections between the United States and Canada. Harvard. 

G. Gappis Smrru, B.A. Yale 1954. Canadian nationhood and Anglo-American relations, 
1911-31. Yale. 

L. A. H. Smrrn, B.A. McMaster 1951; B.A. Oxford 1953; B.Litt. 1955. The political 
réle of the Assembly in the Canadas. Toronto. 

Wrtut1uaM Davi Smrrn, B.A. Manitoba 1948; A.M. Harvard 1949. Sir Robert Borden’s 
relations with his Conservative followers. Toronto. 

Harry THEOpoRE Sparsy, B.Sc. Alberta 1933; M.A. 1939; Ph.D. Stanford 1958. A 
history of the Alberta school system to 1925. Stanford. 

RicHarp Ernest SpeaGLe, A.B. California (Los Angeles) 1946; A.M. 1947; A.M. 
Princeton 1949; Ph.D. 1958. Comparative public debt management: Canada and the 
United States, 1939-1946. Princeton. 

ME vin P. Straus, B.S. Illinois 1949; M.A. 1950. Control of subversive activities in 
Canada. Illinois. 

G. E. Tarr, B.A. Western Ontario 1940; B. Paed. Toronto 1946; Ed.D. 1957. History of 
art education in the elementary schools of Ontario. Toronto. 

Norman W. Taytor, B.Sc. London 1950; M.A. Yale 1954; Ph.D. 1958. A study of 
French Canadians as industrial entrepreneurs. Yale. 

Greorce G. TureLtmMan, A.B. Bluffton 1928; M.A. Ohio State 1930; Ph.D. Western 
Reserve 1955. The Canadian Mennonites. Western Reserve. 

J. A. THomas, B.A. Wales; M.A. Liverpool; Ph.D. Sheffield 1956. The moral and 
cultural influences of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in colonial America 1700-1776. Sheffield. 

Hucu G. TuHorsurn, B.A. Toronto 1949; A.M. Columbia 1950; Ph.D. 1958. The 
politics of New Brunswick: A study of the political influence of the Acadians. 
Columbia. 

Joun A. Toews, B.A., M.A. Manitoba. Alternative service in Canada during World 
War II. Manitoba. 

JEANNE Carnot TRAPHAGEN, Ph.D. Minnesota 1956. The Inter-American diplomacy of 
Frank B. Kellogg. Minnesota. 

Water ULLMANN, B.A. British Columbia 1954; M.A. 1956. The Quebec bishops and 
federal politics, 1855-96. Rochester. 

Lesyiz Francis Stokes Upton, B.A. Oxford 1954; Ph.D. Minnesota 1957. William 
Smith, Chief Justice of New York and Quebec, 1728-93. Minnesota. 

Donacp F. Want, A.B. Middlebury College 1953. An application of international trade 
theory to Canada’s foreign trade. Harvard. 

James D. Wann, B.S. Saskatchewan 1942; M.S. 1947. The Canadian capital inflow, 
1950-4. Chicago. 

Joun Warkentin, B.Sc. Manitoba 1948; M.A. Toronto 1954. The Mennonite settle- 
ments in Manitoba: A study in historical geography. Toronto. 

Ross Attan Wess, Ph.D. Pittsburgh 1956. The mechanization of transport in Nova 
Scotia, 1825-67. Pittsburgh. 

G. Aran Wmuson, B.A. Dalhousie 1948; M.A. 1950. The clergy reserves in Canada, 
1791-1854. Toronto. 

Haroip A. Wirson, B.A. Iowa 1950; M.A. 1952. Borden, Imperial statesman. Iowa. 

Rosin W. Wings, B.A. Colorado 1952; M.A. New Zealand 1952; M.A. Colorado 1953; 
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Ph.D. Johns Hopkins 1957. Maple leaf and eagle: Canadian-American relations 
during the American Civil War. Johns Hopkins. 

S. F. Wise, B.A. Toronto 1949; B.L.S. 1950; M.A. Queen’s 1953. Canadian Toryism, a 
study in “ideology.” Queen's. 

Gorvon Paut Wonnacott, B.A. Western Ontario 1955; A.M. Princeton 1957. Canadian 
monetary policy since 1950. Princeton. 

RonaLp J. Wonnacott, B.A. Western Ontario 1955; M.A. Harvard 1957. An input- 
output analysis of the interrelation of the Canadian and U.S. economies. Harvard. 

Wr.t1aM DonaLp Woop, B.A. McMaster 1950; M.A. een’s 1953; A.M. Princeton 
1955. An analysis of office unionism in Canadian manufacturing industries. Princeton. 

Frank Witsur Younc, B.A. Washington 1950; M.A. Cornell 1954; Ph.D. 1957. 
Integration and urban influence: A study of two Canadian fishing villages undergoing 
a natural experiment. Cornell. 


Theses for the Master’s Degree 


CuarLottre M. Assortrt, B.A. Queen’s 1937. Life of Sir ~~ J. C. Abbott. Queen’s. 

W. P. ApranaM, B.A. Newfoundland 1956. The Church of England in Newfoundland, 
1700-1839. Newfoundland. 

Auprey M. Apams, B.A. British Columbia 1954. Referenda and plebiscites in British 
Columbia. British Columbia. 

MarcaRET ANGLIN, B.A. Queen’s 1952. Canadian life and society as reflected in 
English-Canadian periodicals, 1867-80. Queen’s. 

Murray E. Ancus, B.A. Acadia 1954; B.Ed. 1955; M.A. New Brunswick 1958. The 
politics of the “Short Line.” New Brunswick. 

W. D. Arxinson, B.A. Carleton 1956; M.A. 1958. Organized labour and the Laurier 
administration: The fortunes of a pressure group. Carleton. 

D. Ayre, B.A. Sir George Williams 1954. The English-language press of Montreal and 
the South African war, 1899-1900. McGill. 

C. G. Bare, Grad. Dip. Royal Roads 1954; Grad. Dip. Royal Military College 1956; 
M.A. McGill 1958. Price and income effects of international capital movements: The 
Canadian Case. McGill. 

S. Beattie, B.A. Sir George Williams 1952; M.A. McGill 1957. Canadian intervention in 
Russia, 1918-1919. McGill. 

KenneTtH C. Brings, B.A. Queen’s 1948. French-Canadian opinion on Canada’s Com- 
monwealth relationship, 1919-39. Queen’s. 

LawRENCE Stuart Brack, B.S. Oregon 1952; M.B.A. New York 1957. An analysis of 
International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited. New York. 

R. O. Brock. The investigatory powers of Commonwealth parliamentary committee 
1909-50. Sydney. 

James W. Borcoman, B.A. New Brunswick 1955. The influence of the British Conquest 
on the seigniorial system and the class structure of French Canada, 1760-1837. 
New Brunswick. 

Grorce Henry Bossy, Univ. of Geneva license 1950; M.A. 1956. U.S. investment in 
Canada. Columbia. 

Joun Paut Brennan. The Sherbrooke Fusilliers Regiment in Normandy. Ottawa. 

Harotp Bronson, B.A. Alberta 1949; B.Comm. 1950; B.Ed. 1952. Some aspects of 
the petroleum policies of the Alberta government. Alberta. 

Wiu1aM A. Bui, B.A. Toronto 1950. Noranda Mines Limited, a study in business 
and economic history. Toronto. 

Rocer CARBONNEAU, M.A. Montréal 1958. Sécurité industrielle. Montréal. 

ANGELA CARMAN DE CARTERET, B.A. Dalhousie 1951; A.M. New York 1958. Canadian 
leadership in the United Nations. New York. 

H. B. een B.A. Manitoba 1948. The Independent Labour party of Manitoba. 
Manitoba. 
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Gorpon CaMEron Cuurcu, B.A. Saskatchewan 1956. The origin, nature and develop- 
ment of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries. Seckoiliomen. 

J. C. Croucsn, B.A. Toronto 1930. Introduction to the papers of Bishop Mountain. 
Toronto. 

A. E. Cou, B.A. Western Ontario 1953; M.Sc. 1957. A study of the rivers and the 
water supply problem of south western Ontario. Western Ontario. 

MarceL. Dacenais, M.A. Montréal 1958. Analyse sociologique de la conversion au 
catholicisme. Montréal. 

G. Patrick C. V. Doucras, B.A. Queen’s 1955. Influence of Rougeism in Franch 
Canada during the years 1847-52 as reflected in L’Avenir. Queen's. 

Guistain Durour, M.A. Montréal 1958. L'atelier syndical. Montréal. 

N. C. V. Famweatuer, B.A. Bristol 1939. Nationalism in Commonwealth relations, 
1931-53. Oxford. 

EprrH _Farncoms, B.A. Western Ontario 1955. The history and significance of the 
London, Huron, and Bruce Railway. Western Ontario. 

D. Farqunarson, B.A. Toronto 1956. Quebec and the Canadian general election of 
1900. McGill. 

J. G. FettrHam, B.A. Mount Allison 1950. The origin and development of the 
Fishermen’s Protective Union in Newfoundland, 1908-1920. Newfoundland. 

J. Matcotm Finray, B.A. Queen’s 1954; M.A. 1957. The nature of Methodism in 
Upper Canada in the mid-nineteenth century. Queen’s. 

Dovc.as M. FisHer, B.A. Toronto 1949; B.L.S. 1950. The development of sport: An 
aspect of Canadian social history. Queen’s. 

R. F. Fieminc, B.A. Western Ontario 1954. The lower Thames Valley. Western Ontario. 

Barsara J. L. Fraser, B.A. Toronto 1955. The political career of Sir Hector Langevin. 
Toronto. 


Wri E. Fraser, B.A. Acadia 1950; B.Ed. 1951. Sir Robert Borden and conscription. 
Toronto. 

G. FreMun, B.A. Western Ontario 1950. Historical geography of urban development in 
Huron County. Western Ontario. 

M. G. Fry, B.Sc. London 1956. Anglo-American and Canadian relations, 1919-21. 
London. 

Wii R. Garpner, B.A. Oregon 1953. Post-war Canadian balance of payments and 
exchange rate policy. Oregon. 

CaRMEN G1arpD, B.A. Ottawa 1953; B.S.S. Laval 1954; M.S.S. 1955. Etude de la 
législation sociale de la province de Québec, 1900-21. Laval. 

R. Gmstorr, B.S.A. Saskatchewan 1952; M.Sc. 1958. A study of meat demand in 
Canada. Saskatchewan. 

Exsa Guickman, A. B. Syracuse 1953. CBC as a political instrument. Columbia. 

Gene M. Gress.ey, B.S. Manchester College 1952. The Red River colony, 1811-34: A 
conflict between fur trade and settlement. Indiana. 

L. Harris, B.A. Newfoundland 1956. The first nine years of representative government 
in Newfoundland, 1832-1841. Newfoundland. 

Weir H. Hercx, B.A. Western Ontario (Waterloo College). A sociological and 
historical study of the Lutherans of Waterloo County. Queen’s. 

Josern E. Hickey, A. B. Clark 1954; M.A. 1958. Central Ungava-Labrador. Clark. 

G. C. Hoxpen. B.A. Toronto 1947. Development of the West Indian Federation. 
Toronto. 

Marityn Giynn Huck, B.A. Western Ontario 1956. Early Settlement in Waterloo 
County ( Upper Canada). Toronto. 

CuarLes Humpuries, B.A. McMaster 1954. Upper Canada in 1813. Toronto. 

R. M. Irvine, B.A. Toronto 1952; M.A. 1956. Agricultural land use in the Beatty-South 
Saugeen watershed. Toronto. 

AnpREw M. Joxnson, B.A. Minnesota 1957, Canada in the United Nations. Minnesota. 

J. Perer Jounson, Jr., A.B. Dartmouth 1951; M.A. Clark 1957. Summer ice conditions 
in Baffin Bay, 1901-1950. Clark. 
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Maurice Joricézur, M.A. Montréal 1958. Les collets blancs et le syndicalisme. 
Montréal. 


C. S. Juver, B.Comm. Queen’s 1933; D.P.A. Carleton 1955. Public service training in 
Canada under the Colombo Plan. Carleton. 

Wa Ter KarasHowsky, B.A. Alberta 1948. H. H. Stevens and the Reconstruction Party 
of 1935. Queen’s. 


R. Kiysman, D.ésS.P. Paris 1933. The Reception of la Capricieuse by French Canada, 
1855. McGill. 


D. Knowtes, B.A. McGill 1955; M.A. 1957. The American Presbyterian congregation 
in relation to Montreal, 1822-65. McGill. 

René LaFreNiERE, M.A. Montréal 1958. Etude sur legalisation des salaires dans une 
entreprise 4 usines multiples. Montréal. 
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(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic 


Dovcxas, R. J. W. Canadian Operation “Mackenzie,” 1957 (Polar Record, IX (59), 
May, 1958, 144-6). An account of the government geological survey of the 
Mackenzie district. 

ILLINGWORTH, FRANK. Five-Year Plan for the Northlands (New Commonwealth, 
XXXVI (1), July, 1958, 18-20). A discussion of the programme for northern 
development. 

La Fay, Howarp. DEW Line: Sentry of the Far North (National Geographic 
Magazine, CXIV (1), July, 1958, 128-46). Illustrated. 

Reep, Joun C. The United States Turns North (Geographical Review, XLVII (3), 
July, 1958, 321-35). The author discusses Arctic development generally. 

Rosertson, R. G. The Promise of the Canadian North (Beaver, outfit 289, autumn, 
1958, 4-11). The Commissioner of the Northwest Territories comments on the 
development of the Canadian north. Illustrated. 


IV. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Dion, Léon. Aspects de la condition du professeur d’université dans la société 
canadienne-frangaise (Cité Libre, XXI, juillet 1958, 8-30). Cette étude examine 
certains aspects de la condition d’universitaire dans la société canadienne-frangaise en 
partant de |’évolution socio-culturelle qui s’est produite depuis la fin de la premiére 
guerre mondiale. 

Dumont, FERNAND. Sociologie d’un diocése canadien: aspects méthodologiques 
(Société canadienne de histoire de l’Eglise catholique, Rapport, 1956-7, 31-8). 
L’auteur discute la sociologie religieuse du diocése de St. Jerome d’aujourd’hui. 

Laurin, J. Renéat. Mgr Duhamel et I’Université catholique d’Ottawa (Société 
canadienne de histoire de |Eglise catholique, Rapport, 1956-7, 19-29). L’histoire 
des origines de l'Université d’Ottawa. 

Mark, Sister MARY JEAN. ve Canadian History (Records of the American Ca holic 
Historical Society of Philadelphia, LXVIII (1-2), 1957, 59-67). Calls for the intro- 


duction of Canadian history into the school curriculum in the United States. 


V. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Carriere, Gaston. Le Roi de Betsiamites: le pére Charles Arnaud, o.m.i. (1826-1914). 
Ottawa: Editions de I’Université d’Ottawa. 1958. Pp. 185, illus. 

CuarLanp, THomas M. Un Projet de journal ecclésiastique de Mgr Lartigue (Société 
canadienne de l’histoire de l'Eglise catholique, Rapport, 1956-7, 39-53). L’auteur 
trace les efforts de Lartigue 4 fonder un journal ecclésiastique au Canada frangais 
(1820-1840). 

Dovuvi.te, RayMonp. Sur Deux Retables de l’église de l'Assomption (R.H.A.F., XII 
(1), juin 1958, 30-4). L’objet de cet article est de démontrer que M. DeGeay, le 
deuxiéme curé de Saint-Pierre du Portage, “se piquait de posséder de solides notions 
d’architecture.” Des lettres de DeGeay sont publié aussi. 

FamWEATHER, EucENE R. A Milestone in Canadian Theology: Bishop Kingdon’s God 
Incarnate (Canadian Journal of Theology, IV (2), April, 1958, 101-10). A discussion 
of Kingdon’s contribution to Canadian theology. 

Kazymyra, BoupaN. Metropolitan Andrew Sheptyckyj and the Ukrainians in Canada 
(Canadian Catholic Historical Association, Report, 1957, 75-86). 

Maneux, Artur. Religion in French America (Americas, XIV (4), April, 1958, 
437-43). A discussion of the réle of the Church in French Canada in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Mauravutt, Oxivier. Le Troisiéme Centenaire de l’arrivée des Sulpicines 4 Montréal: 
1657-1957 (Société canadienne de histoire de l’Eglise catholique, Rapport, 1956-7, 
55-63). 

Poutiot, ApriEN. Le Troisiéme Centenaire de la congrégation de la Haute-Ville de 
Québec (Société canadienne de histoire de l'Eglise catholique, Rapport, 1956-7, 
103-21). L’auteur examine “la période des préparations et la période des débuts” de 
la premiére congrégation mariale canadienne. 
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Txomson, W. Netson. The Roman Catholic Laity of Canada (Canadian Journal of 
Theology, IV (2), April, 1958, 127-35). The author discusses the activity of the 
Catholic laity and the failings of the Protestant churches to utilize this source of 
strength. 

Wane! Heer H. A Survey of Canadian Church History (Americas, XIV (4), April, 
1958, 361-82). A discussion of the réle of the churches in Canadian history. 

Weaninca, Juw Fon. The First Protestant Ordination in Canada: The Story of 
Bran Romkes Comingo, 1723-1820 (Committee on Archives of the United Church of 
Canada, Bulletin, XI, 1958, 19-32). 

Wiimot, Canon L. F. Robert Macray—Missionary Statesman (Historical and Scientific 
Society of Manitoba, Papers, series III, no. 13, 1958, 48-59). Macray was appointed 
second Bishop of Rupert's Land in 1865. 


VL GENEALOGY 


Borpus, JEAN-RopotrHe. Comment dresser la liste de ses ancétres (Mémoires de la 
Société généalogique canadienne-frangaise, IX (1), janv. 1958, 7-12). 

Ciaupe-LasorssizRE, ALPHONSE. Généalogie des Familles Laboissiére ou Labossiére 
et Claude ou Glaude-Labossiére. Winnipeg: The author. 1957. Pp. 127. In French 
and English. Obtainable from the author, Franciscan Fathers, St. Charles, Manitoba. 

Lapp, Euta CaRSCALLEN. Beware: Horse Thieves! Pirates! Witches! (Ontario History, 
L (3), summer, 1958, 165-76). The author’s hints on tracing genealogies. 

Mémoires de la Société généalogique canadienne-frangaise, IX (1), janv. 1958. Contains 
articles on the Gilbert, Pemonté, and Leblanc families and aw studies on 
Joseph Moreau, Antoine Giard; Jean Dagna and Margerite Vaillant; Francois César 
and Anne Delestre. 

Trépanter, Léon. Figures de maires (Cahiers des Dix, no 22, 163-92). Histoire de 
Michel-Joseph-Charles Coursol et sa famille. 

TrupEL, Paut-EvcEne. Comment jai fait mes recherches généalogiques (Mémoires 
de la Société généalogiques canadienne-frangaise, VIII (4), oct. 1957, 208-10). 


VI. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BINsFELD, EpmMunp L. Church Archives in the United States and Canada; a Biblio- 
graphy (American Archivist, XXI (3), July, 1958, 311-32). 

BisHop, Orca. Checklist of Historical Works on Western Ontario in the Libraries of 
the University of Western Ontario: Bruce and Grey Counties (Western Ontario 
Historical Notes, XIV (4), Sept., 1958, 31-9). 

Kuta, S. Archives of the urch of England Missionary Societies in the Public 
Archives of Canada (Committee on Archives of the United Church of Canada, 
Bulletin, XI, 1958, 8-17). 

MacLean, G. R. Clio and the Tape-Recorder: A Note on Sources of Contemporary 
Canadian History (Culture, XIX (2), juin 1958, 177-81). A discussion of the use of 
recorded personal interviews as a new source for historical research. 

MrrcHett, Harvey. Archives of Newfoundland (American Archivist, XXI (1), Jan., 
1958, 43-53). The extent of the Newfoundland collection. 

Story, NoraH. Printing in Syllabics at Moose (Committee on Archives of the United 
Church of Canada, Bulletin, XI, 1958, 5~7). The author discusses the evidence which 
led to the identification of the recent addition to the Victoria University Cree Collec- 
tion of a copy of John Horden’s Catechism printed in 1855. 

Wrvxs, Roswy W. The St. Albans Raid—A Bibliography (Vermont History, XXVI (1), 
Jan., 1958, 46-51). 


VIll. ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(1) Literature, Art, and Music 


Béraup, JEAN. 350 Ans de thédtre au Canada Frangaise. L’encyclopédie du Canada 
Francaise. Montréal: Le Cercle du Livre de France. 1958. Pp. 322. $5.00. 
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Bravutt, Lucren. Les Instruments de musique dans les églises de la Nouvelle-France 
(Société canadienne de histoire de l’Eglise catholique, Rapport, 1956-7, 91-101). 

Canada, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Canadian Citizenship Branch. 
The Arts in Canada. Canadian Citizenship Series Pamphlet No. 6. Ottawa: The 
Supervisor of Government Publications, Department of Public Printing and Stationery. 
1957. Pp. 120, illus. 75¢. From the French colonial period to the present, with many 
illustrations. 

GrEENBERG, CHARLES. The Canadian Pavilion: Its Architecture (Canadian Art, XV, 
Aug., 1958, 174-9). A discussion of the Canadian pavilion at the Brussells Fair, 
including comments on Canadian exhibits at past fairs and exhibitions. Illustrated. 

Humpnsrey, Rerw. Emily Carr: An Appreciation (Queen’s Quarterly, LXV (2), 
summer, 1958, 270-6). 

KercuuM, CarRLeton J. Achievements to Date of the Canada Council (Monetary 
Times, CXXVI (5), May, 1958, 24-7, 88-9). A discussion of the organization and 
administration of the Council. 

Netson, Georce E., ed. Cavalcade of the North. With an Introduction by THomas B. 
Costaix. New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc. [Toronto: Doubleday Publishers). 
1958. Pp. 640. $5.00. A collection of excerpts from the writings of twenty-six Cana- 
dians, including Hugh MacLennan, Morley Callaghan, Lord Beaverbrook, and Thomas 
Costain. 


PHELAN, JosepHINE. D’Arcy McGee’s Poetry: Its Place in his Biography (Canadian 
Catholic Historical Association, Report, 1957, 23-38). 

Smrrn, Dornotuy Biaxey. Music in the Furthest West a Hundred Years Ago (Canadian 
Music Journal, II (4), summer, 1958). 

(2) Science, Industry, and Agriculture 

Béparp, Avita. Forestry in Quebec, Past, Present, Future (Canadian Geographical 
Journal, LVII (2), 36-49). Illustrated. 

Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canadian Mineral Statistics: 1886-1956; Mining 
Events 1604-1956. Reference Paper no. 68. Ottawa: The Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Pp. 120. $1.00. Contains a chronological listing of Canadian mining events, 5-23, and 
a detailed statistical analysis of Canadian mineral production. 

Damey, Rosert C. The Midewiwin, Ontario’s First Medical Society (Ontario History, 
L (3), summer, 1958, 133-8). The Midewiwin or Grand Medicine Society of the 
Ojibwa was formed before the arrival of the white man to govern religious and 
medical practices. 

Dates, Joun H. Hydroelectricity and Industrial Development: Quebec, 1898-1940. 
With a Foreword by Apsott Payson Usuer. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company Limited]. 1957. Pp. xii, 269. 
$7.25. 

Grinprop, JoHN. Canada Reclaims Her Prairie Dust Bowls (New Commonwealth, 
XXXV (11), May 26, 1958, 531-2). 

LEMELIN, CHaRLEs. Transformations économiques et problémes agricoles: quelques 
caractéristiques de l’evolution économique (Culture, XIX (2), juin 1958, 129-52). 
Un examen de l'avenir de la région agricole du Québec. 

ParizeEau, Rosert. Enquéte sur le salaire annuel garanti. Etude no 12. Montréal: Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, Service de documentation economique. 1958. Pp. 
67. = Based on a survey of about one thousand businesses in the province of 

ebec. 

oe W. H. A Revolution in the Agricultural Geography of Lower Canada 1833- 
1838 (Revue canadienne de géographie, XI (4), oct.-déc. 1957, 189-94). A series of 
wheat crop failures in the 1830’s produced a drastic change in the Lower Canadian 
economy, turning it to the production of fodder crops and dairy farming. 

PRINGLE, STANLEY. It’s Time for a Change in New Brunswick’s Forest Policy (Atlantic 
Advocate, XLVIII (9), May, 1958, 43-9). Discusses the organization of the Forest 

Development Commission and the recommendations of its final report. 






Notes and Comments 


RESEARCH PROJECT 


AT THE Annual Meeting of the Social Science Research Council of Canada in © 
Edmonton on June 7, 1958, it was decided to sponsor a series of studies | 
relating to some of the more significant economic, political, and social develop- 
ments and problems in Canada since the Second World War. The project will 
be under the direction of Professor John Meisel of Queen’s University and a | 
special committee of the council composed of N. Mailloux, G. A. Elliott, and @ 
S. D. Clark (Chairman). The council has made a special grant for the support 
of the project and the hope is that further funds will be available as more 
studies are undertaken. Studies when completed will be published in a special 
series to be called, in English, “Studies of Current Problems in Canada,” and in 
French, “Le Canada contemporain et ses problémes.” The council will continue 
the two series now being published: “Canadian Studies in Economics” under 
the editorship of Professor V. W. Bladen and “Canadian Studies in History and ~ 
Government” under the editorship of Professor J. M. S. Careless. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


THE 1959 Conference of Anglo-American Historians will be held on July 9-11, 
1959. Canadian scholars who expect to be in England at the time are asked to 
write for particulars to the Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, University 
of London, Senate House, W.C.I. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 

Wi1aM Ormssy is Assistant Head of the Manuscript Division at the Public 
Archives of Canada. 

W. R. Granam is Associate Professor of History at the University of 
Saskatchewan. 

D. J. McDovucatt is Professor of History at the University of Toronto. 

Davm Owen is Gurney Professor of History and Master of John Winthrop 
House at Harvard University. 

Joun M. Norais is Assistant Professor of History at the University of British 
Columbia and is currently engaged in a work on Lord Shelburne. 
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